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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The business manager has a few very 
important reminders to make to subscribers. 
The first is that they notify the business office 
promptly if their copy of THe LicuorIan 
is not received by the tenth of the month. 
It should be received within the first week, 
but there are times when some leeway must 
be allowed for showness of dispatching and 
postal delivery. But if by the tenth of the 
month your copy has not arrived, write. a 
card at once stating the fact. Don’t wait till 
the whole month has passed by. 
second reminder is that renewals be made 
promptly. The chief reason is that this saves 
wear and tear on a much harried force of 
men who keep the subscription files. An early 
renewal makes for an easy adjustment in the 
files. If your renewal comes late, after your 
address has been removed from the list, valu- 
able extra time has to be used punching out 
a new address plate or searching for the old 
one. The men who do this work for you 
are doing it for the same recompense that 
the editors receive for preparing the maga- 
zine, viz., the joy and merit of providing 
you with good reading matter without bene- 
fit of salary. They have many other obliga- 
tions and zealous pursuits; évery moment 
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you save them can be applied to some other 
work, * * * 


At last we have our hands on several 
hundred copies of the “Visits for Victory” 
which we have been bragging about and 
recommending for the past several months. 
This is a new edition of the famous “Visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary” written by St. Alphonsus Li- 
g@ori. For the final push to victory in the 
war in the East and in the West, we want 
hundreds of thousands to make their petitions 
through the medium of these visits. THE 
Licuortan sells them at 10 cents a copy, $7.00 
per hundred. .. . A booklet edition of the 
“Thoughts for the Shut-in” published in THE 
LicuoriaN over the past several years will 
also be available this month, under the title 
“Blessings in Illness.” In a handy size, with 
a cheerful cover and large type, it will make 
a pleasing present for shut-in friends. 


»*» * * 


Catholic Art Calendars for 1945 should be 
ordered soon from THE Licuorran. The first 
mailings will be made this month. The price 
is as usual — 30 cents each, four for one dollar. 
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Indian Summer 


See the maiden maples blushing 
In autumn’s young embrace, 
And the lines of gray-brown mallards 


That arrow south a-race. 


Hear the patter of the leaves as 
They pirouette along, 
And the chilly breezes whist’ling 


The summer’s even-song. 


Then you’ll know the dreadful tidings 
These omens mean to bring — 
In a while the winter’s coming, 
It’s long until the spring. 
J. Peifer. 
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Open Letter 





TO GOLD STAR MOTHERS 





For a meditation, to be made thoughtfully, and with many interruptions for 


prayer. 





D. F. MILter 


HERE are certain things in human 

life that are beyond the comfort 
of human words. One of them is the 
shock, the loss, the lingering ache and 
loneliness that you have borne and are 
bearing still. It is helpful, in the first 
sharp agonizing moments, to have 
friends who will gather around and 
manifest by their presence the deep 
sympathy of their hearts, the desire to 
take some of the load off your shoulders. 
But the words they speak seem to be 
empty and meaningless; mere words do 
not touch wounds that are deep in the 
soul. 

At the same time there is nothing in 
human life that is beyond the comfort 
of facts, truths and convictions, that 
have completely taken possession of the 
mind. Indeed, if there were any pos- 
sible catastrophes or misfortunes, whose 
effect could not be counter-balanced by 
any truth, then despair would be as 
common and universal as friendship and 
love. Just as it is only truth that makes 
men free, so it is truth alone that gives 
them comfort and solace when those 
things happen that seem to upset their 
world entirely and deprive them of all 
the substance of their dreams. 

So it is truth you need, you who are 
Gold Star Mothers, you who have en- 
dured the indescribable sorrow, you 
who have lost sons and lost them in 
the hardest way of all, while they were 
at a distance from you, in the midst 
of you know not what hardship and 
suffering. If you have faith, and by 


faith I do not mean a vague, indefinable 
acceptance of unknown and mysterious 
things, but a certain knowledge that 
is rooted in reason, then you know all 
that I shall say. In repeating what you 
know, I am giving you an opportunity 
of testing your faith, of examining how 
real it has been, according as it has al- 
ready brought you true comfort or not. 


HE first truth that supports you 

is this: God gave you the son you 
lost in war not as a lasting possession on 
earth but as a trust that your love would 
guide safely into heaven. God never in- 
forms a mother how long she will pos- 
sess, on earth, the child He has given 
to her. He takes some away (and He 
has the right to do this because He 
created the soul that makes a child live) 
in early childhood; some in adolescence 
and youth; and some he allows to out- 
live their mothers by many years. The 
important thing is this: that God does 
give to mothers an enviable power to 
fashion an eternal destiny for their chil- 
dren. That was the task given to you 
when your son was born. He was placed 
in your care for the sake of his ever- 
lasting happiness. If you did your task 
well, if you gave him a knowledge of 
God, and a love for virtue, and a strong 
desire for happiness with God, you know 
now that these things supported him 
in his last moments and became the 
wings that carried his soul aloft to God. 
You have the good feeling of a task ac- 
complished; you have the grand joy 
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of knowing that you need not fear for 
the outcome of his soul’s great battle 
any more. 

There are two enemies of this com- 
fort, and you must guard your heart 
against them. One is selfishness and the 
other is worldliness. Selfishness is the 
inclination to overlook the great, uni- 
versal plan of God for all human beings 
and to consider that your son was given 
for your joy alone. There is a bit of 
real pride in that, the pride that places 
self above God. This pride likes to 
suggest that God had no right to let 
your boy be killed; that he was your 
possession alone and God was all wrong 
in letting a war happen, and permitting 
wicked men to exercise authority over 
life and death, and, above all, in singling 
your son out of thousands for a cruel 
death. If such thoughts have posses- 
sion of your mind, your faith has never 
been very real; you believed in God 
only in so far as God’s wisdom sub- 
jected itself to your own. 

The other enemy to true comfort is 
worldliness. That is the dread disease 
which blinds the eyes of the soul to the 
reality and importance of eternity; 
which fills the heart with so absorbing 
a love of the fickle joys of this world 
that nothing beyond this world seems 
important any more. The worldly 
mother lives as if she were going to 
live on earth forever; she grieves over 
partings as if such partings were ever- 
lasting; she despairs when the futile 
dreams of earthly compensations and 
rewards are suddenly destroyed. It is 
the unworldly mother who finds peace 
and comfort in sorrow, even the sorrow 
of losing a son in war. She knows that 
life is very short, that even at its best 
it is not without sorrow and pain; that 
the best thing life on earth can give 
is assurance of a good life, an unwor- 
ried and completely happy life in 
another world. 
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HE second truth that is the com- 

fort of Gold Star Mothers is this: 
There are many things that can happen 
to a man, in the eyes of those who be- 
lieve in God, that are far worse than 
his death in war. The world is filled with 
mothers whose grief is not that their 
sons have been taken from them, but 
that they have deliberately renounced 
their mothers and all that their mothers 
gave them. I know mothers who would 
a thousand times prefer that their sons 
had died to the living knowledge that 
they have turned their backs on the 
God whom they themselves still know 
and love and serve. There are mothers 
who dwell in homes for the indigent 
poor, whose sons have placed them there 
even while they lived in comfort and 
luxury themselves. There are mothers 
whose sons inflict upon them a con- 
stant martyrdom of pain by daily in- 
juries, slights, ungrateful actions of 
many kinds. All these are worse eventu- 
alities than that by which a son, still 
strong in loyalty and love for his 
mother, is accepted by God into a world 
where loyalty and love cannot die or 
diminish any more. 

Let it not be said, in answer to this 
truth of experience, in rejection of this 
source of comfort, that your son was 
such that he would never have hurt you. 
There is no love known on earth that 
does not at times inflict hurt on its 
object. To deny this is to deny a fact 
that only a child has not yet learned. 
Barriers of misunderstanding, barriers 
created by new duties and obligations, 
barriers that arise through weakness and 
selfishness and sin, are everlastingly 
arising between lover and loved one on 
earth. Only the love that is known to 
heaven is free from separating barriers 
forever. 


HE third truth in which comfort 
rests is this: God’s watchfulness 
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over the world He made includes the 
personal care of every individual so 
that He permits nothing to happen with- 
out a purpose and a plan that will be 
borne out in the life and death of that 
individual. Perhaps on no other truth 
of religion can a test of the genuine- 
ness of faith more accurately be made. 
The test really comes only when some 
great catastrophe occurs. It is easy to 
believe that God is watching over us 
when His watchfulness brings freedom 
from care, pleasant circumstances, good 
health, and many joys. The test comes 
when His Wisdom decrees something 
that overshadows with grief all the good 
things He ever gave. 


Such a test is yours in the blow that 
has fallen on you now. Now you shall 
know whether you meant what you said 
when a thousand and ten thousand 
times you uttered the words of the Our 
Father: “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” Now you shall be able 
to still the outcries of your human 
heart, and to silence the voice of rebel- 
lion that awakens in your mind, only if 
you can reassure yourself of all that you 
took for granted these many years, that 
God does care for each one of His chil- 
dren; that God does hold His out- 
stretched hand over their lives; that 
He who lets no sparrow fall without 
considering it, and who clothes the lilies 
and makes green the grass, has an in- 
finitely greater concern for the welfare 
and happiness of those to whom He 
gave His image and His likeness. 


So there will gradually emerge, out 
of the first wild anguish and first un- 
controlled surging of grief, the calming 
comfort that the truth provides: The 
truth is that God did consider your 
son before he allowed Him to fall. He 


looked over his past and present and 
future. Even a man’s mind can sce that 
your son was probably thinking more 
earnestly of God and readying himself 
more seriously for death in the battle 
hour than he might ever be able to do 
again. What did not God see as He 
gazed with all-seeing eyes down into 
your son’s future, had he been left a 
future in this world? And the truth is 
that God considered you — your past 
and present and future, your future, 
too, in this life and in the next, before 
He allowed the blow to fall upon your 
heart. “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven” means all that. It was 
your preparation for what has hap- 
pened now. 


HESE are the truths that support 

the mothers of this war who have 
paid the greatest price that war entails. 
Those who possess them will have eyes 
that shine in the midst of tears, and 
hearts that never quite reach even the 
borderline of despair, and souls made 
purer and holier in their love for God. 
Those who do not possess these truths, 
those who have been denied them by 
false education or who have forfeited 
them by sin, will grope and stumble 
about for a comforting hand, but they 
will not find it; they will seek escape 
from grief in foolish superstitions and 
imaginings; they will be carried farther 
and farther away from God. Ye Gold 
Star Mothers who have not known the 
truths written down here, pray that they 
may become clear to your minds; ask 
the God who took your son away to 
manifest Himself a loving Father by 
leading you toward the truth that gives 
certainty to the mind, and freedom to 
the will, and rest and comfort to the 
aching heart. 





The conditions of success 
Judgment, Experience, 
Le Bon. 


in life are the possession of 


Initiative and Character. — Gustave 
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On Dealing With Subordinates 


L. M. Merri. 





It has been said that a person’s character is not fully revealed until he has 
shown how he exercises authority, how he treats those who are made subject to 
him. In a broad sense, almost everybody has subordinates or at least inferiors, and 
reveals a great deal about his own character in the manner in which he acts 
toward them. A foreman in a plant, a manager in an office, a parent in a home, 





a rich man in society, a superior or officer in an organization, is bound to reveal 
greatness or smaliness, selfishness or considerateness, strength or weakness, in the 
methods by which he exercises authority or manifests superiority over others. 

Three of the principal signs of smallness and weakness of character, revealed in 
the exercise of authority, are 1) strutting, 2) “exploding,” and 3) assuming more 
than the authority wielded gives. They may be explained as follows: 

1) Strutting means manifesting, by word and manner, the belief that authority 
is largely meant to be a source of self-exaltation for the one who possesses it. 


Those marked with this weakness become pompous and patronizing; they make 
frequent reference to their authority, and insist beyond all reason on deference, 
servility and honor from those subject to them. The great characters are always 
simple and unassuming in manner, no matter what authority they bear. They 
realize that authority is not meant to be a source of exaltation for them but a 
necessary means of unity among men for the accomplishment of some great end. 

2) By “exploding,” (a colloquial word, but an expressive one) is meant the 
habit of giving the impression that failure to perform a duty, or sometimes even 
an unconscious mistake, on the part of a subject, is really a personal insult, an 
attack on the one holding authority. Thus such persons cannot correct without 
“exploding,” i.e., without showing personal anger and sense of injury. The great- 
souled man forgets self when he has to correct and considers only the end, viz., 
the success of the work to be done and the good of the one to be corrected. 

3) By “assuming more than the authority warrants” is meant the foolish prac- 
tice of speaking or acting as if authority brought with it perfect knowledge, perfect 
prudence, perfect judgment and ability in all things. A good example of this is to 
be seen in the manner in which successful businessmen sometimes decide questions 
of religion and morality, as if, having achieved some power over matter, they had 
thereby been granted full knowledge of all things. The strong of character still 
recognize their weaknesses and inabilities no matter how much authority they 
possess. They consult and heed advice; they ask for help, and freely delegate their 


power. 

















Father Tim Casey 





ON SCRUPULOSITY AND ITS CURE 





Many of the foolish ideas people have about scruples are answered here, and 
right principles for diagnosis and treatment presented. 





Cc. D. McENNIRY 


UMKINS, the nurseryman, was driv- 

ing by with a load of young peach 

trees when he spied Ruth Saunders 

tethering her pony to the hitching post 
in front of the priest’s house. 

“Lo, Ruth,” he called. 

“Hello, Mr. Lumkins,” came back in 
the clear tones of the open prairie. 

“Ain’t nobody sick at home, that 
you’ve come for the priest, is there?” 

“Tt’s Isabella Colquitt. She isn’t feel- 
ing so very good. No serious danger — 
far as I know.” 

“Qh, yes, I heard about her. Well, so 
long, Ruth. Gaddup, Baldy.” 

As this conversation was carried on 
with the speakers a couple of hundred 
feet apart, Father Casey, writing at the 
open window, knew his visitor and her 
business even before she was announced. 

Mrs. Quitman, the priest’s house- 
keeper, loved Ruth’s company — as 
who wouldn’t? — so she lingered in the 
parlor, with the door knob in one hand 
and the corner of her apron in the 
other, while the girl was giving her mes- 
sage to the priest. 

“Ts Isabella following the directions 
of the doctor?” Father Casey inquired. 

“No; that is just the trouble. She 
says old Mrs. Hearsage has put a spell 
on her and that all the medicine in the 
world is useless.” 

“Fixed ideas!” declared the priest. 
“Poor child, she has had that malady 
of fixed ideas for a long time. If she 
had taken the proper remedies in the 
early stages of the disease she might 


have been saved.” 

“Father Casey, maybe it is fixed ideas 
she has now, but in the beginning it 
was scruples.” 

“Scruples are nothing else but one 
of the forms of the malady of fixed 
ideas,” the priest explained. 

“Good gracious!” the girl cried in 
alarm, “I hope I do not get the same 
way. They tell me that I, too, am 
scrupulous.” 

“Ruth, you are too healthy and cheer- 
ful, you have too much sound common 
sense to fall into such a trap. Whoever 
told you that you are scrupulous?” 

“The bunch tells me that often. When 
I know something is wrong, even though 
it is only a teeny little bit of a sin, I 
just won’t do it. Then they say: ‘Ah, 
Ruth, you are scrupulous.’ ” 

“If that is scrupulosity, I wish to 
God that everybody in the parish were 
scrupulous.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

“Not at all. To fear sin, where there 
is sin, is delicacy of conscience —a 
beautiful gift of God. To fear sin, where 
there is no sin, is scrupulosity—a 
malady of the mind.” 

“Then you think Isabella is just sick 
— sick in her mind? Dad said you said 
she was possessed by the devil because 
her father swears.” 

“Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!” thought Father Casey. “(How these 
good people can mutilate and misquote 
everything I say!” Then aloud: “Your 
father did not report my words exactly. 
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I said if Si Colquitt is continually call- 
ing upon God to curse himself and his 
family and his possessions, is it sur- 
prising if God should take him at his 
word? He curses his hogs, and God 
sends the cholera among them. He curses 
his daughter, and God sends her this 
malady of fixed ideas. These are natu- 
ral diseases. They do not prove that 
either the hogs or the girl is possessed 
by the devil.” 

“You said, Father,” the housekeeper 
interposed, “that scruples consist in 
fearing sin where there is no sin. That 
was Isabella’s case without a doubt. I 
was at Colquitt’s one Friday and she 
was getting dinner. She was afraid there 
might be some meat juice on the sides 
of the frying pan or on the spoon or on 
the egg beater or in the dressing. She 
kept on doubting and fretting and hesi- 
tating until finally her mother had to 
send her away and attend to the dinner 
herself.” 

“That is the way with the scrupu- 
lous,” the priest agreed. “In their sense- 
less fear of sin, where there is no sin, 
they are always getting doubts and 
fearing to go ahead with what they 
are doing.” 


UTH told them of a case she re- 
membered. “Isabella and I had 
agreed to go to June Battenridge’s 
birthday party. When I called for her, 
she had not even begun to get ready. 
She was standing there with a new dress 
in her hand, afraid to put it on. ‘The 
sleeves are too short,’ she said, ‘maybe 
I would give scandal.’ ‘Then put on 
your pink one,’ I said. ‘You look lovely 
in that. Hurry. We'll be late.’ ‘But 
Mama told me to wear the new one. It 
would be a sin to disobey.’ ‘If she said 
so, the new dress is surely all right. 
Put it on.’ ‘But if my short sleeves 
would be an occasion of sin to anybody, 
that person might become an occasion 
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of sin to somebody else, and that per- 
son to somebody else. And I would be 
responsible for all.’ ‘Oh, if you are going 
to be worrying about it, put on the 
pink one. I’m sure your mother won’t 
mind.’ ‘But there will be a lot of Prot- 
estants there. If they find out that I 
am not obeying my mother, they will 
say those Catholics do not keep the 
commandments. And so I will be doing 
harm to the faith.’ ‘Ah, put on both 
or put on neither. It makes no differ- 
ence now. We are too late for the party.’ 
And I stormed out of the house and 
went back home.” 

“That was wrong on your part, Ruth. 
No matter how foolishly the scrupulous 
act, we must be patient with them. They 
suffer cruelly. We must not add to their 
suffering.” 

“There are two or three people,” 
Mrs. Quitman added, “who come pester- 
ing Father every Communion Sunday. 
‘I want to see Father Casey to know 
whether I can go to Communion. I am 
afraid I swallowed a drop of water — 
I am afraid I took something after 
midnight —I am afraid there was a 
little bit of candy in my mouth when 
I went to sleep.’ ” 

“Scrupulous persons,” the priest ex- 
plained, “often worry like that about 
the fast before Communion — or about 
their past Confessions — or about the 
way they hear Mass—or about the 
way they say their prayers. Some are 
always beginning their prayers over and 
over again. Some, examining and re- 
examining themselves to see whether 
they consented to an evil thought. Some 
waste hours trying to make up their 
mind what will be the right thing to 
do on some future occasion which will 
probably never come.” 

“What a torture!” Ruth exclaimed. 
“T do hope the dear Lord preserves me 
from scruples.” 

“He will if you do not begin dilly- 
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dallying with them. Most scrupulants 
could have staved off this malady 
(which, once contracted, is so difficult 
to cure) if they had reacted against 
the first beginnings.” 

“But, Father Casey, how do people 
get that way?” 

“By being too selfish, too self-cen- 
tered, taking self too seriously. By lov- 
ing self instead of loving God and the 
neighbor. By always looking out for 
their own hide — wanting to be more 
sure than we can be sure, instead of 
doing their best and leaving the rest 
to God.” 

“How should they have 
against the first beginnings?” 

“By asking the priest to settle their 
doubts instead of hashing them over 
and over in their own minds.” 

“T knew a girl,” the housekeeper told 
them, “who used to settle her doubts 
by asking for a sign. For instance, she 
was worried about her past Confessions. 
She dropped a glass on the floor. If it 
breaks, she said, that will be a sign 
my Confessions were bad, if it does not 
break that will be a sign they were 
good.” 

“And, in either case, a sign she was 
goofy. The glass would break or not 
break according to the way it struck 
the floor, not according to the way she 
had made her past Confessions.” 

“Was she quiet in her mind after 
that?” Ruth manifested a morbid in- 
terest in this sign theory which the 
priest did not like. 

“That I could not say,” Mrs. Quit- 
man replied. “The family moved away, 
and I saw no more of her. I heard 
since that the poor girl was attacked 
by a disease which affected her mind 
and that she had to be removed to an 
insane asylum.” 

“An insane asylum. All too often that 
is where the story ends in the case of 
those who go dabbling in signs and 


reacted 


omens, in the occult, the preternatural,” 
the priest warned. 


7. caught a bright idea. “Don’t 
you think, Father Casey, it is bet- 
ter not to be too pious—then you 
won’t get the scruples.” 


“Don’t worry, Ruth. No danger for 
you. And besides, solid piety never 
makes anybody scrupulous. A scrupu- 
lous person gets that way not because 
he is pious but because he has the 
malady of fixed ideas. When one has 
this malady, he generally gets his fixed 
ideas about the thing he considers most 
important. If salvation is the most im- 
portant thing for him, he will get his 
fixed ideas about sins, temptations, con- 
fessions, forgiveness. If health is the 
most important thing for him, he will 
get his fixed ideas about microbes and 
diseases and medicines.— You know 
Peter Snide?” 

“Looney Pete? Of course. Everybody 
knows him.” 

“Would you say he is too pious?” 

“Poor old Pete! His father was a 
bad Catholic; his mother a Methodist, 
and Pete himself has about as much 
religion as his old gray mare.” 

“Nevertheless,” declared the priest, 
“he has fixed ideas. For instance, he 
is always worrying for fear he has not 
tied that animal securely to the hitch- 
ing post. He will turn back a dozen 
times to make sure. And you know how 
those rascally boys will make him jump 
up in the middle of a dinner, a speech, 
or a show, by whispering: ‘Pete, you 
forgot to tie your mare.’ So you see it 
is not only the pious who have this 
malady.” 


66QQUT, Father Casey, isn’t there 
any cure for a person that has 
the scruples bad?” 


“There is a sure cure—if only it 
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would be taken by a person who has 
the scruples bad.” 

“What is it?” 

“Obedience to the confessor. But real 
obedience, absolute and exact. Not half- 
way obedience. Not: ‘I wasn’t sure you 
meant this —I was afraid that was not 
included —I wondered whether you 
understood me—I began to doubt 
whether you really said this.’ That is 
not obedience. But real obedience will 
cure your scruples.” 

“How long will it take to effect a 
cure?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. 
But in this disease, as in every other, 
you must give the remedy a fighting 
chance. That is, you must build up 
the resistance of the patient and clean 
up unsanitary surroundings.” 

“How do you build up his resistance 
against scruples?” 

“By promoting his general health. ‘A 
sound mind in a sound body,’ is a wise 
old maxim. Fresh air, sunshine, whole- 
some food, healthful activity, regular 
sleep, temperate habits. If, on the other 
hand, he weakens his body and over- 
strains his nerves by late hours, irregu- 
lar living, foolish excesses, he cannot 
expect the remedy to work.” 

“And you said to clean up unsani- 
tary surroundings. What,” the girl 
asked, “would you call unsanitary sur- 
roundings for a scrupulant?” 

“‘A scrupulous father, mother, teacher. 
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Walk with a cripple, and you’ll develop 
a limp. How often a child is launched 
upon a life of torture by the fussing, 
fretting, incorrect guidance of others. 
Scrupulous parents should talk this over 
with the priest. Then, again, terrifying 
books on eternity and predestination 
are unsanitary for a scrupulant. Let him 
leave that strong food for those who 
need it. God knows there are plenty 
who do. When a scrupulant is reading 
any book and he comes upon a pas- 
sage that is likely to set him off on wor- 
ries about his salvation, let him skip it. 
Let him throw himself unconditionally 
upon the mercy of God and read some- 
thing that does not disturb him. — 
Gloom, depression, is unsanitary for a 
scrupulant. A child of God, an heir of 
heaven, a recipient of the boundless 
mercies and blessings of our Heavenly 
Father should never be downcast or 
woebegone, but happy as the day is 
long. Then the big black scruple- 
spider will have no chance to spin a web 
in his brain. He should repent of his 
sins, of course — be sorry for them and 
do penance for them, but never be 
despondent or worried over them. St. 
Romuald spent the rest of his life in 
the severest kind of penance for the 
sins of his youth; but he was cheerful 
about it, met everybody with a smile 
—and he lived to be a hundred and 
twenty. That is the way to ward off 
scruples,” said Father Casey. 





(III) 


I am wholeheartedly in favor of education 
Enveloping everybody in the nation — 
at But not of the kind (and this is very relevant cod 
To a great many of our troubles) that is prevalent 
Which teaches the trusting and eager young scholar 
That the only important thing in the world is the dollar. 


—F. A. Ryan 
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THE CIO PAC 





You have read much about the CIO Political Action Committee. Most of it 
has been unfavorable. Read this for another side of the picture. 





R. J. MILier 


HE great daily papers of the 

country, especially “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” (as the owner of 
the Chicago Tribune modestly describes 
his property), have focused public at- 
tention, ever since the 1944 Democratic 
Convention, with increasingly lurid 
headlines, inflammatory editorials, and 
bitter comments by highly paid col- 
umnists, on a new phenomenon in 
American public life, viz., the CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee. 

The publicity has not been favorable, 
to put it very mildly. The persons in 
charge of the CIO PAC are described as 
criminals or communists from whom 
every true American should shrink in 
horror; their methods are painted as 
nefarious in the extreme; and their ob- 
jectives denounced as completely de- 
structive of “the American way of life.” 

A lurid picture, to be sure; so lurid, 
in fact, that one cannot help feeling a 
gentle suspicion that it must be over- 
drawn. And the great daily papers, one 
recalls, are by no means averse to mak- 
ing things overdrawn, and to using the 
old smear brush with reckless abandon 
when covering a distasteful subject; and 
there is considerable reason to believe 
that the CIO PAC is a subject most 
distasteful to the great daily papers. 

But just what are the objectives of 
the CIO PAC? 

It is difficult to get a satisfactory 
answer to this question by reading the 
daily papers. What one reads there 
seems to run more to emotion than to 
fact, and even the facts when presented 
seem fragmentary and disjointed. So one 


is led to ask: has there been any defi- 
nite statement of objectives by the CIO 
PAC — a statement that can be checked, 
judged, evaluated on the basis of truth 
and justice and democratic principles? 

Yes, there has been precisely such a 
statement, issued by the CIO PAC be- 
fore the 1944 Democratic convention. 
It is called “The People’s Program for 
1944,” and declares in so many words 
that “it was prepared by the CIO that 
all may know clearly what we stand for 
and what we are against — without any 
equivocation.” 

A perusal of this statement will bring 
many a surprise to the fair-minded 
reader whose ideas of the CIO PAC 
have been based only on what he could 
get out of the newspapers. He will find 
that its proposals or objectives are in 
complete accord with the American 
Constitution, The Four Freedoms, the 
Good Neighbor Policy, the Atlantic 
Charter, and the United Nations Decla- 
ration; indeed, that they seem based 
on Catholic teaching as outlined in the 
Christmas Addresses of Pope Pius XII, 
rather than on anything that has come 
out of Moscow; and that they go 
farther in applying this Catholic teach- 
ing than the platforms of either the 
Republican or the Democratic National 
Conventions of 1944. 

“The People’s Program” states its 
objectives first on foreign policy, then 
on domestic policy. On foreign policy 
it advocates “international organization 
open to all peace-loving states, great 
and small . . . to destroy the basis of 
militarism . . . and to maintain inter- 
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national peace and security by taking 
prompt collective action against any 
future aggressor.” It also calls for “the 
establishment of international machinery 
to make long-term credits available to 
industrially backward nations, without 
political strings . . .” “the right of 
asylum for persecuted minorities 
throughout the United Nations during 
the war and adequate guarantees for the 
protection of racial, religious, and politi- 
cal minorities by international agree- 
ment after the war”. . . “complete sup- 
port and adequate financing of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration to provide the peo- 
ples of the ravaged lands, upon their 
liberation, with the food and other sup- 
plies necessary for their rehabilita- 
e...." 

These objectives of foreign policy are 
plainly in keeping with the American 
Constitution, the Four Freedoms, and 
other allied declarations. They are also 
statements in other words of foreign 
policy plans of the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions of 
1944. Surely there is nothing in them 
that would be “destructive of the 
American way of life.” 


T IS on domestic policy, however, 

that the Program really presents 
its surprises. Aside from proposals such 
as that wages keep pace with rises in 
the cost of living, and for “heavier 
progressive taxes on high personal in- 
comes and corporate profits” — which 
are what might be expected, but are 
only plain justice, it states also — which 
is what might not be expected by those 
who have known little and feared much 
of the CIO PAC — that “we recognize 
that the task of providing full employ- 
ment is primarily that of private in- 
dustry. We believe that — given ade- 
quate planning, with the participation 
and assistance of government — private 
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industry can do the job.” 
Nothing very subversive about that! 


But the best is the “Proposal for a 
Joint Resolution” which comes at the 
very beginning of the part on domestic 
policy. 

“We propose that Congress establish 
a permanent National Planning Board, 
composed of representatives of industry, 
labor, and agriculture. This board 
should be charged with the task of 
formulating plans and developing pro- 
grams in cooperation with other agen- 
cies of the government to effectuate the 
New Bill of Rights” (ie., the Bill of 
Rights for postwar America proposed 
by President Roosevelt to Congress in 
January, 1944, including the right to a 
job, to a living wage, to decent prices 
for farmers, decent competition for 
every businessman, to a decent home 
for every family, etc.). “From time to 
time the Board should recommend to 
Congress legislation necessary or ap- 
propriate to that end. 


“We propose that the National Plan- 
ning Board encourage the establishment 
for each industry of an industry coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of 
labor, management (or agriculture where 
appropriate), and government, to assist 
in the formulation and administration 
of plans for full production and full 
employment within each industry.” 

This last proposal is the really 
startling feature in the Program of the 
CIO PAC: organized collaboration be- 
tween labor and capital! 

Organized collaboration between la- 
bor and capital: this is exactly what 
Pope Pius XI urges in his Encyclical 
“Forty Years After” as the only sure 
means of ending class war, and saving 
human society from the ruin that class 
war entails. It is what Pius XII has 
urged time and again in his messages 
on peace and reconstruction as one of 
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the great means to make the peace last- 
ing and just. 

Neither the Republican nor the Dem- 
ocratic platforms of the 1944 conven- 
tions contained a word about this all- 
important provision for true peace. The 
Communist Party will never sincerely 
support organized class collaboration; 
for not class collaboration but class war 
is the essence of Communism, and one 
might as well talk of Christianity with- 
out Christ as Communism without class 
war. 


No; it was the CIO PAC which has 
made this startling suggestion for a defi- 
nite practical application in the United 
States of a Catholic ideal, and an ideal 
which when applied will solidify and 
energize to its fullest possibilities “the 
American way of life.” 


So much for the objectives of the CIO 


PAC; what now of its alleged nefarious 
methods? 


HE charges and allegations on this 

score are vague and indirect, to the 
effect that Sidney Hillman has been a 
tyrant with a terrific big stick, riding 
his way roughshod over the poor poli- 
ticians at the 1944 Democratic conven- 
tion in Chicago, and doing the same, or 
threatening to do the same, for any un- 
fortunate voter or candidate who comes 
in his path during the 1944 presidential 
campaign. 

“Tf ’t were a fault, ’t were a grievous 
fault,” and the man should learn better 
manners if he wishes to win friends and 
influence people. 

A reading of the literature put out 
by the CIO PAC, however, over the sig- 
natures of Philip Murray and Sidney 
Hillman, conveys no idea of the terrific 
big stick. There are no threats, no brow- 
beating, not even much appeal to senti- 
ment of any kind, but only the plain, 
objective statement of facts and the 


records of the competing political candi- 
dates. 

If one wants “nefarious methods,” it 
is to the hysterical cartoons in the great 
daily papers, especially “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” that one must 
turn during this presidential campaign! 

And as regards the big stick wielded 
by Sidney Hillman at the Democratic 
convention, clubbing the inoffensive 
politicans into line, the question that 
naturally comes to mind is ‘“What’s 
wrong with this picture?” 

The fact is that the politicians were 
not clubbed into line; they did not nom- 
inate the man who was first choice of 
Sidney Hillman, namely, Vice President 
Wallace. Either there was no big stick 
or, if there was, it turned out to be 
singularly ineffective; and on that rec- 
ord the opponents of Sidney Hillman 
and the believers in his big stick could 
do nothing better for their cause and 
their candidate than to encourage him 
to still more nefarious use of his nefari- 
ous methods. 

But the reason for the failure of Sid- 
ney Hillman and the CIO PAC to secure 
the nomination of Vice President Wal- 
lace at the Democratic convention in 
Chicago was not anything Sidney Hill- 
man did himself, but rather the wild 
display and hullaballoo put on by the 
Communist hangers on of the CIO PAC 
on the floor of the convention in favor of 
Wallace. It is probably hard to say 
with finality, but certainly this typically 
Communist display had a great deal to 
do in influencing the delegates against 
a candidate who had such support, and 
turning them to someone else. 

And that brings up the most frequent 
charge of all—that Hillman and his 
gang are a crowd of Communists and 
criminals from whom every true Ameri- 
can should shrink in horror. 

Hillman, in fact, is often referred to 
with much bitterness as “the Russian- 
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born agitator and labor czar,” the in- 
nuendo being that he is a Communist 
and a radical in the pay of Moscow, 
selling the workers down the river to 
Uncle Joe Stalin. 

But the fact is that he is not and 
never was a Communist; and his own 
union, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, of which he is the “czar,” is one 
of the few which expressly and rigidly 
excludes Communists from positions of 
control. 

Hillman and the CIO PAC came in 
for a special investigation early in 1944 
at the hands of the Dies Committee. It 
is well known that the Dies Committee 
never misses a chance to tag the “Com- 
munist” label on a person when any 
evidence whatever is available to war- 
rant the indictment. But this is what 
the Dies Report on the CIO PAC, is- 
sued March 29, 1944, says of Hillman 
(page 73): The Dies Committee “does 
not allege that Sidney Hillman is a 
Communist or a Communist sympa- 
thizer.” 

Moreover, the Report states that 
Philip Murray named as members of the 
CIO PAC the following CIO leaders: 
Sidney Hillman, chairman, R. J. 
Thomas, Sherman H. Dalrymple, Al- 
bert J. Fitzgerald, David J. McDonald. 
These men, according to the Report, 
actually constitute the CIO PAC; and 
not one of them is even accused of 
being a Communist throughout the en- 
tire Dies Report; and of the eight “re- 
gional directors of the CIO PAC who 
are named in the Report, mot one is 
accused of being a Communist! 

According to very trustworthy evi- 
dence, therefore — namely, the best evi- 
dence the Dies Committee could find 
— neither Sidney Hillman nor the CIO 
PAC itself is Communistic. 


HE Dies Committee, however, 
seemed bound and determined to 
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paste the Communist label on the CIO 
PAC somehow or other; for, having 
shown that neither Hillman nor any of 
his “gang” were Communists, the Re- 
port goes on to argue as follows: the 
CIO PAC was set up by the CIO. But 
the CIO is dominated by Communists. 
Therefore, the CIO PAC must also be 
dominated by Communists. 

This is, indeed, the whole burden of 
the Dies Report on the CIO PAC; in 
fact, it is rather a “Report” on the CIO 
than on the CIO PAC. Much space is 
given to quoting Communist manifestos, 
speeches, and correspondence, and in- 
teresting accounts are given of the left- 
ist activities of various men and women 
prominent in the CIO: Harry Bridges, 
Joseph Curron, Julius Emspak, Eleanor 
Fowler, Ben Gold, Donald Henderson, 
Lee Pressman, etc., etc., In short, it 
is a kind of 1944 American Communist 
“Who’s Who.” 

But what about the Dies argument 
that the CIO is dominated by Com- 
munists? It is unfortunately true that 
Communists are working tooth and nail 
to gain control of the CIO, and they 
have already secured positions of lead- 
ership in the national offices of a good 
many CIO unions; the Dies Report 
says twenty-one unions. 

It is also true, however, that the CIO 
executive board is mot Communist con- 
trolled; and despite the Communist 
leadership in some unions, nevertheless, 
the largest CIO unions — United Steel- 
workers, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, United Auto Workers, etc. — are 
non-Communist, and their vote in a 
national convention would easily defeat 
the combined voting strength of the 
Communist unions. 

Thus the leading argument of the 
Dies Report, namely that the CIO itself 
is Communist dominated, is not in ac- 
cord with the facts. Some CIO unions 
are Communist controlled, yes; but the 
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CIO executive board and the majority 
of the voting strength of the entire 
CIO is still non-Communist. 

The argument, therefore, that the 
CIO PAC is Communistic because the 
CIO itself is Communist controlled does 
not stand. 


The CIO PAC, it is to be concluded 
by the fair-minded reader, is not sub- 
versive in its objectives and methods; 
rather, it aims at the very Christian and 
anti-Communist ideal of organized col- 
laboration between labor and capital, by 
the method of informing as many voters 
as possible of the necessity of voting, 
and of furnishing them with objective 
data on which to base their voting judg- 
ment. And its personnel, the actual 
members of the CIO PAC, as listed by 
the Dies Report, are none of them 
Communists. 


HERE is, however, another ques- 

tion that must be faced by the fair- 
minded citizen who loves his country 
and hates Communism. What about the 
vociferous participation of Communists 
in the Democratic convention itself, and 
their equally blatant support of the en- 
tire CIO PAC? 


There is no denying the fact; the 
Communists do support the CIO PAC. 
For some people, this may be a decisive 
argument against the CIO PAC. Others, 
however, take time to recall the incred- 
ibly dumb and docile attitude shown 
by Communists in following the party 
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line, and their total absence of any 
attachment to principle in switching 
from one side to the other in public 
affairs at the bidding of those they 
humbly obey. Indeed, it would seem 
that one requirement to be a good Com- 
munist is a willingness never to call 
your soul your own; and perhaps that 
is why the Communist leaders teach 
that there is no such thing as a soul; 
why also the American Communist 
party membership has a bigger turn- 
over than perhaps any other society in 
the country — people simply can’t take 
it — “even a horse couldn’t swallow it,” 
as one prominent leftist said when com- 
manded recently to make a fool of him- 
self by beginning to denounce everything 
he had up till then praised and upheld. 
The Communists right now are support- 
ing the CIO PAC; but the CIO PAC 
is a program embodying many solid 
Catholic and democratic ideals, and it 
was proposed by men who are not Com- 
munists. Next week the Communists 
may be against it (they certainly will 
be against such a program sooner or 
later); so the fact of their being for it 
comes back to the description of Ameri- 
can Communists in general given by 
Joseph Stalin to Eric Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, on his recent visit to Russia: 
“Fleas on a dog.” (The American Com- 
munists must have liked that too, com- 
ing from Uncle Joe). We hate fleas, but 
the dog is all right — so we'll take the 
dog and try to get rid of the fleas. 





THIS headline recently appeared in the Philadelphia Record: 


MAKERS OF ....... 


ey 


WILL BE DEFERRED. 
The article went on to explain that the draft board would consider 


+ deferring all persons engaged in the production of: 
Tetramethildiaminodiphenylmethane, diaminodihydroanthraquinone, 


chloroaminoanthraquinone and aminopheneyamomonium hydroxide. 
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For Wives and Hushands Only 


D. F. MILLer 


Problem: This is not our problem, but it is one that is often discussed in our 
circle of friends because it has come up in the case of a couple we all know. Our 


question is this: Should a Catholic wife permit her husband to divorce her because 
he has lost his faith and become infatuated with another woman? Some are of 
the opinion that she should not cooperate in any way with his wish for a divorce, 
no matter how unfaithful he has been. Others think that she should free herself 
from the nuisance he has become by letting him have a divorce. What do you 
think ? 

Solution: This is one of those involved issues that require a great deal of in- 
vestigation before a definite answer can be given. A few principles can be put down 
that cover some of the circumstances. 

It must be remembered that for actual cooperation in divorce proceedings the 
permission of the bishop, obtained through the pastor, must be had. This law is a 
safeguard in this that it involves consultation with the pastor, which is bound 
to bring out all the circumstances and to open the way for alternative suggestions. 
It is all but impossible for outsiders, even close friends, to know all the facts in a 
given problem between a husband and wife as they would be known to the priest 
consulted. 

A second principle would be that so long as even a slight hope of the ultimate 
repentance and correction of the erring husband can be entertained, there should 
be no cooperation with his desire for a divorce. Especially if there are children, 
this hope of conversion from evil should be a deciding factor. If the desire for a 
divorce is based upon an infatuation, which is often a brief and, no matter how 
offensive to the wife, rather quickly passing thing, a prudent and good wife will 
balk a divorce with every means in her power. 

On the other hand, if the husband seems to be incorrigible because all semblance 
of his faith is gone, and if he is making life miserable for his wife and children 
through public scandal and private mistreatment, then a Catholic wife should 
apply to her pastor for the permission to place counter charges against him, so 
that she may obtain the protection of the law from his abuse, and an economic 
settlement that will provide for herself and the children. She should not be 
deterred from this either by the thought that she does not want to give him 
what he calls “his freedom” (a man of this kind will never be happy anyway) 
or by a fear that in such a case there would be a stigma in divorce. 
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Romance of the Commonplace 





KING OF FRUITS 





American homes, shops, hospitals, picnics and excursions would not be the 
same without oranges. What do you know about them? 





J. C. GraBowsk1 


GLASS of orange juice for break- 

fast is second in popularity only 
to the universal cup of coffee. The 
lowliest village general store is seldom 
without its stock of oranges. Every 
hospital in the land keeps a large supply 
on hand, or at least stores case upon 
case of orange juice. The family picnic 
hamper would hardly be complete with- 
out an orange or two, and you can 
hardly walk a block in any large city 
without passing an orange juice stand. 
The orange is definitely an integral part 
of the American scene. 

This golden fruit which less than 
fifty years ago was considered a luxury, 
is now a Staple part of the American 
diet. So valuable is it that the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Service, 
in its program to keep Americans 
healthy, has named the orange as one 
of the Seven Basic Foods to be eaten 
daiiy. Its goodness was realized even in 
the dim past of its early beginnings. 

The Chinese have been cultivating the 
fruit since shortly before Christ. Later 
it jumped its cradle and began a series 
of moves with its face turned toward 
the setting sun. Leaping from continent 
to continent, spanning the cold Atlantic, 
across North America, it finally stood 
at the shores of the blue Pacific. 

From tropical East-Asia the orange 
was carried to India and thence to Asia 
Minor where it was found by Portuguese 
sailors about the year 1400. These 
navigators brought the mew fruit to 
their own land. Later the Moors intro- 
duced its cultivation to Spain and 


Algeria, and for many hundreds of years 
this part of the Mediterranean supplied 
the markets of Northern Europe. 

The orange, though a native of the 
tropics, was showing better qualities as 
it migrated farther and farther from 
home. It was on the road to golden 
glory, but the road did not end at the 
base of Gibraltar. During the era of 
Columbus the adventurous fruit was 
caught up in the surge to the New 
World. Spaniards initiated its culture 
in Florida in the year 1579, and about 
one hundred years later the hands of 
brown-robed Franciscan Padres gently 
planted its seeds in the soil of Cali- 
fornia. 

Even from earliest times the orange 
has reigned as king of the international 
fruit trade, but American ingenuity 
gave it a higher throne and studded its 
crown with diamonds. It flourished in 
the new sub-tropical clime, but grow- 
ers were not satisfied even with this 
superior product. With infinite patience 
they worked hard and long, experi- 
mented, called science into play, and 
with typical American _ enterprise 
brought forth the best orange in the 
world. It was heavier and firmer, with 
better flavor and the ability to stay 
fresh longer. 

Just before the turn of the century, 
Florida threatened to invade _ the 
markets of the world, but the great 
freeze of 1895 shattered the hopes of 
the growers there. Nature demonstrated, 
but too well, that the weather conditions 
of the gulf were too treacherous for the 
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then known varieties. 

As the Florida supply failed, Cali- 
fornia came to the fore with an even 
superior product. Since then the Pacific 
Coast Orange has been supplying sixty 
per cent of this country’s demand, and 
is selling for the highest prices on the 
London Exchange, against a world of 
competitors. 


RANGE culture in this countrv 
today is something revolutionary 
compared to the Old World way of 
dropping a seed in the ground and 
letting nature take its course. Each tree 
in the better groves today is “pedi- 
greed,” and really a combination of two 
trees. The start is given in a nursery. 

First the seed of a citrus tree known 
to have a strong root system is planted. 
When the little tree is about two years 
old, a bud is grafted onto it. This bud is 
taken from a mature “pedigree” parent 
which is known for its excellent fruit. 
After the newly grafted bud flourishes, 
the original top is cut away, and the 
graft becomes the fruit bearing top. 
It is then carefully pruned and trained 
to grow into a well-formed tree. One 
year later it is ready for the orchard. 

The grower must then patiently 
nurture the sapling for six years before 
he is able to take his first commercial 
crop. It is ten years before the tree 
bears a full crop. The expense of grow- 
ing oranges is so great that unless each 
tree is made to bear well, it must be 
cut down and replaced. 

There is no time in the industry 
when a grower can relax his vigilance. 
From the first day the tree is placed 
in the soil until it is cut down, meticu- 
lous care is required. The orange is 
rightfully called the most pampered and 
guarded fruit tree grown. 

It is extremely sensitive, and there- 
fore exacting in its demands of cultiva- 
tion, fertilization and moisture. The 


slightest variance in any of these has 
great effect on the production. In arid 
regions the orchards must be carefully 
irrigated, and in many cases the water 
brought long distances by pipe and 
flume. This one phase alone is so critical 
that some growers have their soil tested 
to determine when irrigation is needed. 


It might be noted here that oranges 
raised in arid sections of the country 
are usually better than those of a humid 
climate. They are superior in density 
and flavor, and have a higher sugar and 
citric acid content. The common concep- 
tion that oranges grown in humid zones 
are sweeter is not due to a greater sugar 
content but to a lesser citric acid 
content. 


Besides keeping the proper amount 
of food, air and water in the soil, the 
grower would not have long rows of 
flourishing green trees, splashed with the 
bright color of a healthy crop, if he did 
not battle against harmful insects and 
disease. Through the United States 
Department of Agriculture and grow- 
ers’ associations, orange producers have 
waged a remarkable war against pests 
—something undreamed of in Old 
World methods. 

This warfare for good is also con- 
ducted with the latest machines and 
equipment devised by science. There 
are various methods of control depend- 
ing upon the pest. Some control is 
effected by dusting with dry chemicals, 
or spraying with refined petroleum oils. 
But some will respond only to fumiga- 
tion with gases under a special tent- 
like covering. 

In spite of all this there are still some 
pests that resist each one of these 
treatments. To eradicate these, explorers 
are sent to the tropics to import insects 
otherwise harmless but a natural enemy 
of the pest. The harmless lady-bird 
beetle was imported from the tropics to 
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destroy a ruinous scale in California 
groves. 


EST control is not the only prob- 

lem of nature to confront the 
grower. He must also guard against 
frost. This particular danger lies both 
in the degree of frost and its duration. 
A light frost may injure the fruit and 
leaves only after several hours, while 
a heavy attack will kill both fruit and 
tree in a brief period. 

The older the tree, the better it can 
weather the cold. However, in the great 
Florida freeze of 1895, when the 
temperature dropped to 14 degrees, 
even the oldest trees were killed to the 
ground, and some of these had passed 
the fifty year mark. 

Government frost warnings and auto- 
matic devices notify the growers when 
the temperature is dangerously low. He 
must then light his orchard heaters. 
The old term “smudging” receives its 
name from the smoke of the petroleum 
fuel. The newest heaters are smokeless. 
Should a grove be exposed to low 
temperatures, its crop is examined 
under the X-ray by the better pack- 
ing associations. In this way ll 
damaged truit is eliminated from 
shipment. 

Surely there is no other fruit that 
requires such extreme care and delicate 
handling in its harvest. The skin of the 
orange is a germ-proof package sealed 
tightly by nature. Unfortunately, this 
packaging is very fragile. The slightest 
bruise, cut, or even scratch breaks 
the seal. 

To insure the fruit against as little 
decay as possible, each orange is 
individually clipped with gloved hands, 
placed in a canvas picking sack which 
allows the fruit to be unloaded without 
injury; the golden harvest is then taken 
to the packing house in specially con- 
structed field boxes. All fruit is picked 


fully matured. Samples from each grove 
are tested for sugar content to indicate 
accurately just when the oranges are 
ripe. 

The picked fruit is allowed to stand 
a few days so that some of the moisture 
will evaporate from the skin. Then the 
fruit is thoroughly washed with warm 
water and soft brush, rinsed in clear 
cold water, and dried with air. Here 
again the fruit is handled with gloved 
hands as it is wrapped in tissue and 
packed. 

Before the consumer gets the fruit, 
it usually is transported over great dis- 
tances in special cars. These have to be 
cooled in summer and heated in winter 
to prevent spoilage. Oranges are not 
placed in cold storage, but are shipped 
immediately after packing. 

Florida produces fruit from October 
to June, and since the great freeze, has 
developed five principle varieties suitable 
for that area. The early varieties are 
Hamlin and Parson Brown; midseason, 
Pineapple and Homosassa; and from 
March to June the Valencia. 

Only two varieties are grown com- 
mercially in California, the Washington 
Navel and the Valencia, but these en- 
able California to produce oranges every 
day the year round. The shipping season 
for the Navel is from November to 
May, and for the Valencia from April 
to November. 

Beside California and Florida, the 
orange is also grown in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arizona, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
but in these states the production is 
small. 


HE orange is indifferent to seasons 
about blossoms, fruit and leaves. 

The normal time for the tree to break 
into flower is spring, but it is not at all 
extraordinary to see blossoms all year 
round. The orange itself requires a year 
or longer to mature. Consequently this 
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brings about a delightful rarity in fruit 
culture — fragrant blossoms amidst 
golden ripe fruit on the same tree. Like- 
wise the tree is never without leaves; 
each individual leaf has a vigorous life- 
time of from fifteen months to four 
years. 


Through the centuries this remark- 
able citrus fruit has also attracted the 
attention of wise men and scientists for 
its health giving qualities. An ancient 
Chinese document of A.D. 1178 states: 
“Oranges have the power to remove 
fever in the region of the chest... 
stop coughing and vomiting . . . and 
prolong life.” 

A Jesuit scholar writing in Rome in 
the middle of the 17th century relates 
that while the orange is eaten for 
pleasure, still it has great health values: 
that it is especially good for any kind 
of stomach ailment. Thus it was that 
through the years the goodness of the 
orange was gradually unfolded. 

There is much ado about vitamin 
tablets these days, stressing their need 
for good health. The orange is a virtual 
storehouse of vitamins and many other 
aids to physical well being. Here is a 
comparison based on scientific analysis: 
one eight ounce glass of orange juice 
(of a good, rich, deep color) to which 
has been added the juice of a half a 
lemon, is equal in vitamin “C” to the 
following; two eight ounce glasses of 
tomato juice, five average sized bananas, 
18 average sized apples, or seven and a 
half cups of home cooked spinach. 


The orange is also considered a good 
source of vitamins A, B1, B2, niacin, 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, fruit acids 
and sugars. Because of its high vitamin 
C content — the anti-scorbutic vitamin 


— the orange has been known and used 
for a long time in the prevention of 
scurvy. 

Just recently medical science has 
learned the importance of vitamin C in 
the healing of wounds, another good 
reason for keeping our fighting men 
well supplied with this important vita- 
min. In 1943 the Government issued an 
order to all growers to “set aside” 20 
per cent of the shipments for the Armed 
Forces; it also purchased 3,800,000 
gallons of concentrated orange juice. 
This fruit was considered so important 
that it was the first native fruit to be 
placed under the price control program. 


OT only does the orange enjoy a 
reputation as King of the inter- 
national fruit trade, but it has received 
popular acclaim at home as well. During 
the past 20 years the per capita con- 
sumption of oranges has risen 84 per 
cent, as compared to 16 per cent for all 
other fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
citrus industry as a whole has a 
prominent place in the country; Flor- 
ida’s early orange crops total over 58 
million dollars, and California’s run 
close to 100 million dollars. One of the 
larger Cooperatives — as well as one of 
the oldest —is that composed of 14,- 
000 citrus growers on the Pacific Coast. 
Starting from the Asiatic shore of the 
Blue Pacific, this golden fruit has 
traversed four fifths of the distance 
around the world, with wealth, science 
and goodness in its wake. Pampered and 
developed by American initiative, it now 
has a place on the table of millions. 
This strange and unusual fruit, which 
brightens the holidays, and brings color 
to the cheeks, has found its way to the 
heart and health of America. 
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PORTRAIT OF A JUNGLE 





Poets call it the “Green Paradise,” but its own people have named it Inferno 
Verde, or the “Green Hell.” Here is a picture of the dense jungle-land of 
Brazil, by one who has recently taken up his abode on its fringe for the sake 


of the souls dwelling there. 





J. N. McCormick 


NE of the first problems to face 

a landing force on foreign soil is 
to ascertain in exact detail the terrain 
of the country it is about to take. This 
should actually take place before the 
landing. But we Redemptorist mission- 
aries of Task Force X for Christ had 
no previous service of air photography, 
no detailed maps worked out by an 
underground of spies. In fact, we had 
only the vaguest of ideas about our 
battleground, a parish of some forty 
thousand square miles with headquarters 
at Coarv in the verv center of Brazil 
and 1300 miles up the Amazon River. 
At Coary our part of the river is called 
Rio Solomoes. That is the only thing 
definite we knew about it. 

To know a people well you must first 
know the land from which they spring 
and the rock from which they are hewn. 
The life of any people is fashioned and 
tempered by the land in which they 
live, and this is doubly true of the 
tropics. The heat and cold, the beauties 
and the terrors, the richness and the 
poverty all carve deep features into the 
temperaments of the men who make 
this land their home. Thus far, this has 
been our greatest problem: to know the 
land and to understand the natives. We 
have to go to them because the vast 
majority of them are too poor to come 
to us. We had to learn the highways of 
the rivers and lakes to bring Grace and 
the sacraments and Life Everlasting to 
these forgotten friends of Christ. 


UR first glimpse of this land came 
from eleven thousand feet in the 
air on our way here by plane from the 


States. The last leg of our journey lasted 
six hours over the vastest, thickest, 
most impenetrable jungle in the world. 
Newspaper readers will remember that 
it was from such jungle in South Amer- 
ica that Lt. Tom Harmon of Michigan 
made his escape on the first occasion 
when he was reported missing for more 
than a week by the Army. 

From an airplane, Amazonas, the 
country of the Amazon valley, has its 
own peculiar awing magnificence. It 
wears a double cloak by lying beneath 
layers of clouds and sleeping beneath 
its thick blanket of jungle. This myste- 
rious and fascinating country is opened 
only by the key of courage that scorns 
danger, an irrepressible adventuresome- 
ness, and a skill, such as the natives 
have from birth, for finding the way 
through and never forgetting the way 
back. They tell us that the native In- 
dians can take you on a three- or four- 
day hike through the jungle without 
leaving a single landmark along the 
pathless way and still return along the 
same path to the very spot of departure. 

Looking down from above the clouds, 
you drink in the beauty below. The 
endless jungle looks smooth and rich 
and deeply green like the covering of 
a new billiard table. It is streaked with 
streams of water, rivers, and creeks 
that suddenly burst into silvery explo- 
sions. Our pilot explained that the “ex- 
plosions” are caused by waterfalls hun- 
dreds of feet high. 

From our seat on top of the world 
we even got glimpses of small settle- 
ments of huts along the banks of some 
streams. How people ever got out here, 
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how they lived, and why they stayed 
in such desolate isolation is a question 
that still puzzles me. Could man with 
all his machinery, science, wits, and 
courage ever conquer this land and 
harness it to his service? Perhaps, but 
this generation will never know. Civi- 
lized conquest will be years and years 
in the future. As yet untouched by the 
general blight of civilization, here lies 
written in the poetry of trees, birds, 
animals, and billowy clouds the power, 
the grandeur, the richness of God. From 
it you learn that adoration is a spon- 
taneous act of the human spirit as you 
never learned it before. 

Maybe it is bad taste to call any 
place a tropical paradise. However, even 
if you never heard the phrase or saw 
it in cruise catalogues, it pops into your 
mind automatically when you see the 
country at Coary. If a landscape artist 
were allowed to let his imagination run 
wild in drawing up plans from an ideal 
world park, even amateurs could guess 
at some of the things it would contain. 
There would be rivers and streams, 
waterfalls and sylvan lakes. In the forest 
of beauty there would be an infinite 
variety of giant trees and shrubs be- 
jeweled with the blossoming flowers of 
every design and delicate color. It would 
be peopled, of course, with birds of 
gorgeous plumage and the most beauti- 
ful animals with the cutest habits, in- 
cluding monkeys of a hundred different 
species, talkative parrots with exquisite 
techni-colored finery, wild tigerlike crea- 
tures and timid animals that look like 
deer. Supposing the artist handed the 
blueprint of his perfect park scheme to 
God and asked Him to execute it on a 
gigantic scale, this part of Brazil would 
be the product of the divine artistry. 


S I wrote the previous paragraph 
an angel must have been looking 
over my shoulder and reported to God 


that I had not mentioned the mumtum. 
Just this minute one of the townsfolk 
brought us one, a lovely fowl with the 
general lines of a chicken but with vari- 
colored plumage, a long yellow beak, 
and the plaintive coo of a dove. This 
bird’s big brother lives in the jungle 
and is three or four feet high, looking 
like an outsize in turkeys. Quite natu- 
rally all this abundance of animal life 
has a marked effect on the industrious 
habits of the natives. Why cultivate 
chickens and cattle when you can send 
your house boy into the jungle for an 
afternoon and have him bring back 
enough food for a week? Both the ener- 
vating heat and the prolific bounty of 
nature foster the great vice of Amazonas 
which the natives admit is preguica, or, 
in good old U. S. English, plain laziness. 

The tropics, too, have their dangers 
as well as many advantages. Our land- 
scape artist would necessarily exclude 
certain features of Brazil in his design 
of perfection. For example, no artist in 
his right mind would include such 
things as cobras, land and water snakes 
that overthrow canoes and viciously 
crush out human lives. Then there are 
boa constrictors which swallow human 
beings whole, though Henry Ford keeps 
one as a rat trap in his warehouse on 
the immense rubber plantation of Ford- 
landia on the Amazon. Alligators are 
also a bit rough and are entirely too 
fast at biting off a man’s leg with one 
snap of their nutcracker jaws. The ter- 
rible piranhas are small fish that travel 
in schools able to strip a man of his 
flesh in a few minutes once they taste 
blood. Our fresh water sharks have all 
the evil ways of their more famous salt 
water cousins. So terrorized are the 
natives of the water and its inhabitants 
that they rarely swim and then only 
very close to shore. They show their 
attitude by their division of fish into 
two classes: “those that eat the people 
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PATRON OF THE OBEDIENT 





Saints are usually permitted to specialize in their works of obtaining help for 
people still struggling in the world. Here is St. Gerard Majella’s specialty, and 


the reason for it. 





D. F. MILLer 


T IS obvious to all observers that 

one of the great, if not the funda- 
mental and principal evil of modern 
times is lack of obedience to the author- 
ity of God. From the day when religion 
was first defined, a few hundred years 
ago, as something that each man de- 
fines for himself, therefore as some- 
thing in which each man becomes his 
own authority, down to the latest at- 
tempts of individuals to imagine that 
they themselves were God, there has 
been a universal tendency to make 
light of God’s authority, to obey it only 
when this can be done without incon- 
venience, and to remake the ten com- 
mandments along more pleasant and 
easy lines. 

It is not without reason, or rather 
not without God’s direct provision, that 
one of the saints who is becoming more 
famous every day because of the mir- 
acles wrought through his intercession, 
is a saint whose method of sanctity 
seemed to consist in a perfect, unques- 
tioning obedience to God’s will. That 
saint is St. Gerard Majella. Nor is it 
strange that the class of people whom 
he seems to favor particularly in his 
miraculous intercession consists of those 
for whom obedience to God is being 
made harder by anti-obedience propa- 
ganda every day, viz., mothers who, in 
fidelity to God’s law concerning the 
duties of marriage, are subjected to ridi- 
cule and scorn, and are often faced with 
unforeseen trials and dangers. It is truly 
fitting that St. Gerard, the saint of 
obedience, should be the patron of 
mothers who are so harassed and tried 


in their obedience these days. 


HAT obedience made Gerard a 

saint can be seen by the briefest 
glance at his life. One of his favorite 
expressions was: “O Will of God! O 
holy Will of God.” He had a motto 
which has become one of the famous 
sayings of all time: “The words ‘I will 
and I will not,’ shall be strangers to me. 
I will but one thing, Thy Will, O God, 
and not mine.” 

It was fidelity to this maxim, first 
when it cost him a great deal of pain 
and anguish, that led up to his ability 
to work miracles through obedience to 
his superiors. He did not ask for the 
favors and miracles first; he did not, as 
it were, try to bargain with God, prom- 
ising to be obedient, as so many do 
today, only if God would reward him 
visibly and immediately. He first sub- 
mitted his will blindly and completely; 
he obeyed, when obedience asked of 
him the hardest sacrifice a religious 
could be asked to make. Having stood 
that test, as none but an accomplished 
saint would have stood it, he was al- 
lowed to show the world what prodigies 
can be done through obedience to God’s 
Will. 

The test was this. When he was still 
very young in the religious life, and 
when his superiors probably were still 
trying to discern the genuineness of his 
virtues, he was one day accused of hav- 
ing failed against purity by an unfortu- 
nate woman of bad reputation. The 
charge was so serious that it was at 
once relayed to St. Alphonsus, the 
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founder and Rector Major of the Re- 
demptorists. St. Alphonsus, knowing 
even less about Gerard than his imme- 
diate superiors, took drastic action at 
once. He called Gerard to him, told 
him of the accusation and the enormity 
of the sin it entailed, and then, while 
Gerard bowed his head in silence, im- 
posed as penance that Gerard was not 
to receive Communion for several 
months and was to have no contact with 
the world whatsoever. The penance was 
accepted and fulfilled to the very letter. 

It is useless to say that Gerard acted 
foolishly. Many might think that he 
should have defended himself; that a 
religious is at least allowed to speak 
up in behalf of his reputation; that 
there would have been no imperfection 
in asking that any penance be imposed 
rather than the prohibition of Com- 
munion. Gerard probably knew that it 
would have been his word against that 
of his accuser, and his word had not 
yet been proved. He knew, too, that 
obedience never suffers in the end. It 
may bring heartaches and losses, fears 
and dangers, but it always has its re- 
ward. He was not wrong either; just 
two months later the accusing woman 
made it known under oath that her 
accusation had been false. 

Gerard thus proved that he believed 
obedience to be better even than the 
reception of Holy Communion, better 
than escape from the doubtful and even 
scornful looks of his confreres, better 
than the security and honor of having 
a good name. Once he had proved that 
by suffering for his belief, God let him 
prove it by the most frequent and 
astounding miracles. It is said that if 
a superior gave him an impossible task 
to do, he would get it accomplished by 
a miracle. Once a superior, without 
thinking, gave him a command to make 
two ciborium covers out of a piece of 
cloth large enough for only one, and 


with one ornate design. A priest who 
happened to see him in his predicament 
mentioned that no one is bound to do 
the impossible, even when it is com- 
manded. Gerard answered: “As for me, 
I must obey. It is for our Lord to rem- 
edy the defect.” Then he said a prayer, 
cut the cloth, and made two perfect 
covers, each with a perfect design. 


His biographies repeat over and over, 
so much so that one cannot think of 
this as the imaginative development of 
a dubious single anecdote, that his 
obedience was so great that God per- 
mitted him to obey the wishes of his 
superiors when the command was as yet 
only in their minds, and sometimes even 
when they were far away. And usually 
when his prayers were answered by a 
miracle, he attributed it to obedience. 
“See,” he would say, “I was sent here 
by obedience; this is what obedience 
can do.” Even at the end of his life, 
when he was thought to be in his agony 
from advanced tuberculosis, he was per- 
mitted to prove the value of obedience 
in God’s eyes. His superior commanded 
him to stop hemorrhaging from the 
lungs, to get rid of his fever, and to 
get up in good health. “If you wish it, 
Father, then I shall obey,” he said. 
Just then the doctor came, and Gerard 
told him he would be up the next day. 
The doctor smiled and said: “If that 
is so, then eat one of these peaches.” 
Someone had just brought in a basket 
of fresh peaches. Gerard had not been 
able to eat for some time, but imme- 
diately he ate one, then a second and a 
third. The next day when the doctor 
arrived, Gerard was walking in the gar- 
den, and greeted the physician with the 
words: “Doctor, I would have been dead 
today if God had not willed to manifest 
how much he loves obedience. Know, 
however, that it is of this sickness and 
in this year that I shall die.” 
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HIS saint of obedience has provi- 
dentially become the champion and 
protector of those who obey God with- 
out fear or compromise. And because 
there is no place where the temptation 
to disobedience is greater than in the 
home and family relationships, because 
wives and mothers are being offered a 
thousand reasons for disobeying God’s 
law in the matter of contraception, 
Gerard has taken over the patronage of 
those who withstand the assaults of 
propaganda and temptation and is still 
working miracles through obedience. 
All that he asks of those who wish to 
share his intercessory power is a sincere 
effort to imitate his own obedience. He 
asks that, when the world says to a 
young wife or mother, “You cannot 
afford to have a child,” or “You will 
endanger your health by having babies,” 





the death of George Ade. 





— Difference of Opinion 


The Providence Journal received the following dispatches relative to 


The Associated Press: “Kentland, Indiana — Ade died at 11:15 p.m. in 
the home at Kentland of his friend and business manager, James D. 


or “You will miss a great deal of fun 
and amusement if you are tied down 
to children,” she will answer in his own 
words when he accepted the blackening 
of his reputation and a grave punish- 
ment: “It is for God to take care of me. 
All I must do is obey.” 


It is on record that such as these are 
taken care of. If in obedience to God’s 
clear law, they reject all forms of con- 
traception, if they either accept the 
children God sends them, or, as they 
may, abstain from or limit the use of 
their marriage privileges as the only 
moral method of limiting the number 
of their children, then St. Gerard may 
be confidently invoked, and in their 
behalf he will add to the numberless 
favors he has obtained for mothers in 
need and in danger. 




















Rathbun.” 

FS The United Press: “Brook, Indiana — Ade, one of Indiana’s most famous pS 
sons, died quietly at the home of R. E. Hirschmann, a friend of long 
standing.” 

The International News Service: “Brook, Indiana — George Ade died in 
his Brook home.” 
Take your choice. 
Cure for Polio 
The Board of Public Health in one of our Western Cities received much 
lay advice during the recent polio epidemic. Here is one of the most 
helpful: 
“Dear Director of the Board of Health: 
There is no doubt that watermellons are the cause of the disease. They 
* are so big that they can not be washed enough to take away the germs. * 





So when people handle them they get polio. Besides, watermellons are so 
high that only the rich can afford to buy them. That is why the epidemic 

is so strong in (A fashionable suburb) 
I hope that you will do something to see that the watermellons are 
washed and that the cost is lowered so that poor people can buy them. 
Sincerely yours 


ee) 
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Thought for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hytanp 


ON SPIRITUAL CHARTS 


When one is ill in a hospital, and sometimes even at home, a chart is used by 
the nurse on which is kept a record of the ups and downs of the patient’s temper- 
ature, the medicines that are taken, in what amounts and at what times, the 
appearance of new symptoms, signs of improvement,—in short, whatever is 
needed to give the physician a good picture of the condition of the patient. It 
is on the record of the chart that new counsels and prescriptions are usually given. 

The sick person himself should keep an imaginary chart of his progress and 
condition in spiritual things. On that chart note should be made of three things 
which are all important for the welfare of his soul. 

First of all, he should watch and note the progress of his desires to make spiritual 
capital out of his illness. It is well known that all spiritual advancement begins 
with strong desires. A sinner is converted because he began to desire escape from 
his sins. A weak, half-hearted Catholic becomes a fervent Catholic because he 
desired a greater loyalty to God and friendship with Christ. A sick person, though 
unable to use many of his faculties vigorously, can at least desire that through his 
illness he may become more holy and perfect. Let him measure his desires as the 
nurse measures his temperature, and progress will be made. 

The second record for the imaginary spiritual chart should be that of his 
prayers, Communions and other spiritual activities. These in the spiritual realm, 
are like the medicines taken for the body. Ejaculatory prayers said on awaking 
from sleep, rosaries recited during sleepless hours, Communions received, etc., are 
all important notations for the chart of one’s progress toward perfect spiritual 
health. 

Lastly, note should be made of triumph over temptations. These offer to the 
record an account of new symptoms whether good or bad. The usual temptations 
of the sick person are to rebelliousness, complaining, lack of faith, sometimes sen- 
suality and despair. Every temptation met with a prayer is a wholesome symptom 
of progress; every one indulged in, played with, consented to, is a new symptom 
of relapse. All should be noted and a spiritual physician consulted about them, 
and the proper remedies immediately applied. 

Such charts are read by God every day. And on the basis of what they reveal, 
new graces are dispensed or withheld. The sum of all God’s graces can make any 
shut-in a saint. 
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MISSION LADY 





This is the story of a happy, full life spent in the world, with few of the things 
on which most people count for happiness. She is America’s “first lady” of the 


missions. 





G. J. CorsBetr 


OU might have called her an “old 

maid” had she lived in your parish, 
and blithely referred to her as “one of 
the pillars.” Her usual garb consisted 
of funereal colors, black and kindred 
shades — she was supremely uninter- 
ested in styles; her hair-do was a crying 
sacrilege against the sanctity of Pa- 
risian coiffures; her features were not 
exactly distinctive, quite ordinary at 
most, but the mirror of a happy, holy 
heart. Yes, Mary Gockel was what the 
world at large would call an old maid, 
a spinster. And, furthermore, she was 
that by choice; I doubt if she ever gave 
the holy state of matrimony a second 
thought. 

But if you were to dismiss the sub- 
ject of Mary Gockel thus blandly, you 
would be making a serious mistake. You 
would miss a real-life success story of 
a kind seldom publicized in the daily 
papers or the weekly magazines. You 
would lose an opportunity to rouse 
yourself to the romance behind the 
single ladies of your own parish, who 
work their fingers to the bone at every 
bazaar, who attend faithfully every 
special service and devotion, who are 
living a life of heroic self-sacrifice under 
noses held too high to notice them. 
Above all, you would be ignorant of 
one of the most interesting Catholic 
women the Middle West has produced. 

Mary Gockel was born on December 
18, 1874, in Glen Haven, Wisconsin, a 
tiny farm settlement on the east bank 
of the Mississippi. God had been good 
to her enterprising pioneer parents, and 


they recognized as His greatest boon the 
eleven children He had bestowed on 
them. The youngest of these was Mary; 
the second youngest, the blind Joseph 
who was destined to be Mary’s constant 
companion and trusted counselor till the 
day of her death. 

The scene in which Mary’s happy 
childhood was laid abounded in historic 
significance. Here it was that Pere Mar- 
quette had first laid eyes on the majestic 
Mississippi. Here it was that Father 
Mazzuchelli had founded the famous 
Dominican convent at Sinsinawa Mound, 
a monument that remains to this day. 
Here it was that Bishop Loras and many 
another missionary carved out heroic 
chapters in the long story of the con- 
quest of America for Christ. It would 
be strange if a child as responsive as 
Mary Gockel had failed to catch the 
spirit of the missions from the very 
atmosphere in which she dwelt. She did 
not fail, and her contribution to the 
epic of missionary America is another 
chapter, different, indeed, but every inch 
as heroic and enthralling as the rest. 


S A child, Mary already began to 
show the qualities that were to 
distinguish her throughout life: single- 
ness of purpose, generosity, simplicity, 
devotion. Though she was the youngest 
child and the pet of the family, she 
retained her solidity of character in 
spite of all. After the death of her 
mother and father, she was watched and 
trained carefully by an older sister who 
later became a nun. 
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There are many interesting anecdotes 
told of Mary’s younger days that bring 
out well the principal traits of the future 
lay missionary. One day when she was 
about eleven years old, Mary returned 
home with half her clothing missing. 
Upon investigation, it was discovered 
that the girl had decided that a certain 
poor child of the neighborhood needed 
them more than she, and had promptly 
given them to her. 

Again, even as a child, she had a great 
love for the beauty of God’s house. She 
organized clubs to secure funds for 
decorating the edifice. She directed the 
parish choir, explaining her surprisingly 
efficient performances with the words: 
“T play for the Lord and I do the best 
I can.” 

In 1902, after she had finished her 
training and had become a proficient 
stenographer and bookkeeper, she and 
her brother Joseph, now actively en- 
gaged in working for the blind, moved 
to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Here was al- 
most infinite opportunity for zeal; this 
was the field of labor for which she 
had been yearning; here she would 
achieve world-wide fame as a missionary 
and eventually gain the crown of her 
labor in spreading the Kingdom of 
Christ to the ends of the earth. 

It is interesting to read an excerpt 
from a letter written by Mary to her 
sister shortly after she and Joseph had 
established themselves in Milwaukee. 
The constant sense of God’s close watch 
over her and her generous response is, 
in a sense, the core of Mary’s holiness. 
She wrote: “I have found a nice home 
for Joseph and myself. I know it was 
the Lord’s doing and, therefore, I pre- 
sented Him with a beautiful ciborium, 
the best I could get, for nothing is too 
good for the dear Lord.” 

In 1914, Mary Gockel organized a 
sewing circle, under the patronage of 
the Little Flower, dedicated to the pur- 


pose of preparing linens and vestments 
for the service of the altar. This circle 
holds the distinction of being perhaps 
the first organization in this country to 
honor St. Terese. Its scope, however, 
was narrow, a gentle inkling, one might 
say, of bigger things to come. 


HE following year, while Mary was 

making a retreat at Techny, Illi- 
nois, she heard of the Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Women, a European 
organization, whose founder was a cer- 
tain Miss Catherine Schynse. This as- 
sociation had spread through many 
European countries, and had already 
accomplished a notable work; but the 
first Great War had paralyzed its ef- 
forts. Mary fell in love with the idea 
from the first: women working for the 
missions, lay women like herself, who 
had to toil for their daily bread, spend- 
ing themselves and their means in aid- 
ing the missionaries who were actually 
carrying the Word to the pagan peoples 
throughout the world. It was dedicated 
to the Blessed Sacrament, approved by 
the Popes, rich in indulgences, for wom- 
en only: women who were willing “to 
work, to pray, and to give” for the 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ. Yes, 
this was her work, the work she had 
been waiting for all her life! 

On December 3, 1916, the first public 
meeting of the American branch of the 
M.A.C.W. was held in Milwaukee. 
Through Father Bruno Hagspiel, its 
first spiritual director, this American 
branch had been affiliated to the canoni- 
cally erected association in Rome. Mary 
Gockel was its first president. 

As the years went by, the work grew 
apace. Soon it was necessary to find a 
building in which to house the growing 
staff of secretaries and bookkeepers. 
Joseph and Mary Gockel donated their 
own home. In concentrating on the pur- 
pose of the society “to work, to pray, 
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to give,” Mary uncovered a new aposto- 
late and unwittingly became a pioneer 
in the movement that today is sweeping 
Catholic America — lay retreats. In the 
summer of 1918, she timorously intro- 
duced this rejuvenated devotion to her 
fellow workers. Together they made one 
retreat. By the time she passed away 
in 1925, she could have devoted every 
moment of her time to this field alone. 
She wrote to her sister in 1923: “We 
expect to have sixteen or eighteen re- 
treats this summer. Can you imagine 
me going to about ten of them? It is 
hard work to have charge of all these 
retreats and it takes much of my time, 
but when you see the great good these 
retreats do for the souls of others you 
cannot help but go on and forget the 
hard work.” 

By 1925, the M.A.C.W. had spread 
to over 700 parishes. Prominent church- 
men, even Cardinals in Rome, were ask- 
ing about this remarkable American 
organization. But the testimonials that 
filled Mary’s heart with happiness were 
such as this one from a Chinese Bishop: 
“God bless them. Had I not received 
such generous alms, I should have re- 
signed for I could not pay the expenses.” 
And from a pastor: “The Society will 
bring a blessing to my parish. So many 
of my women are idle — spending their 
time and money. The Society that 
teaches them to spend well their time 
and their money is welcome.” 

Thus Miss Gockel’s work bore fruit. 
Commendations, unstinted praise, were 
heaped upon it without measure. Even 
Rome, with its astute churchmen, Mon- 
signori, Cardinals, and the Holy Father 
himself, looked upon the M.A.C.W. and 
its world-wide work and saw that it was 
good. Among the most impressive of its 
affiliates was the flourishing American 
branch under the aegis of Mary Gockel, 
the insignificant woman who had be- 
come a world figure. 


HEN came the climax — the World 

Mission Congress in Rome sched- 
uled for the Jubilee Year 1925. Mary’s 
letter to her sister in July, 1924, ex- 
plains the situation: “We have been in- 
vited by Cardinal Belmonte to have an 
exhibit of vestments and altar linens 
at the World Mission Congress which 
will be held in Rome next year. We are 
going to have this exhibit, and I shall 
go to Rome the latter part of January, 
1925, to accompany it. This will be 
very nice, for I shall be able to see 
the Holy Father and also the Cardinal 
Protector of our Association, Cardinal 
Belmonte. I wish you could come with 
us. I shall be gone about two months. 
— Pray for me that I may get there 
safely and that the trip may be for me 
a profit spiritually and bodily.” 

To Mary this trip to the Eternal City 
was not an excursion for the purpose 
of “seeing the sights” but a pilgrimage 
she had been praying for secretly all 
her life. She left for Rome on the Cunard 
liner Mauretania on January 17, 1925, 
with a small group of her M.A.C.W. 
workers. She hurried through Paris, 
Tours, Orleans, Bourdeaux to Lourdes, 
the grotto made famous by St. Berna- 
dette. Here the religious peace and quiet 
touched her deeply, so profoundly, in 
fact, that on the Sunday evening of their 
arrival Mary interrupted an innocent 
game of dominoes to remark: “TI cer- 
tainly saw beautiful things, but I did 
not come to see. I came to pray. Tomor- 
row I must pray more.” 

And pray she did, visiting one hal- 
lowed spot after another, spending 
hours at prayer in each place. The ob- 
ject of all this communion with God is 
still a matter of speculation with her 
friends; for as she lay on her deathbed 
later that same year, she said: “Now I 
have the answer of our Lady of 
Lourdes.” 

The party continued its journey to 
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Rome, fairly rushing along to their 
destination. They arrived there on Jan- 
uary 31, 1925. The greeting they re- 
ceived was a scene re-enacted out of the 
Lives of the Saints. The party proceeded 
to the General house of the Salvatorian 
Fathers with the hope that they would 
receive information there on_ hotels, 
shrines, and so on. The gate was bolted 
and barred. Mary rang again and again. 
At long last the doorkeeper put in his 
appearance and told them to move 
along. Again Mary rang. This time the 
porter and his buxom spouse arrived, 
shaking their fists at the visitors and 
calling down a host of assorted male- 
dictions on their impertinent heads. 
Finally they secured entry and received 
this sound bit of advice from the Salva- 
torian Master General, Father Pfeiffer: 
“Be very patient in Rome. Rome is the 
Eternal City which means she has an 
eternity to settle your questions.” 
After exercising a great deal of the 
aforementioned patience, Mary and her 
party set up their mission exhibit by 
special concession in the Mathilda 


Chapel of the Vatican. Pope Pius XI 


himself with a group of Monsignori and 
papal guards visited the exhibit of mis- 
sion goods made by the American branch 
of the M.A.C.W. As the visit drew to 
a close, Mary threw herself on her 
knees before the Sovereign Pontiff and 
offered him in the name of the Associa- 
tion this entire exhibit and a special 
purse besides. The Holy Father thanked 
her kindly, praised the workmanship 
and the workers profusely, and blessed 
them. Mary’s words as he departed 
were: “Is he not a wonderful man of 
God! Did you notice how when leaving 
he turned back to thank us and to bless 
us once more? He seems to know all 
about us and our work. When he came 
in I felt that I was falling through the 
floor; and when he left, I felt like flying 
up into the heavens.” 


A short while later a papal messenger 
returned with gifts from Pope Pius: a 
large bronze medallion for Mary Gockel, 
each member of her party, and an extra 
one for her brother Joseph. Mary took 
the two medallions, one in each hand, 
crossed her arms on her breast, and 
smiled quietly, tears of joy running un- 
checked down her cheeks. It was the 
zenith of a happy life, the prelude of a 
happier one shortly to be hers. 


The trip home was quickly effected. 
She and her party visited a few shrines, 
paid their respects to Miss Catherine 
Schynse, the foundress of the Associa- 
tion, now a bedridden invalid, living in 
Pfaffendorf in Lower Germany, and hur- 
ried home to the United States. “It’s all 
very beautiful, but I cannot linger. I 
must return to America, my home. .. .” 


N MAY 12, 1925, Mary Gockel, 

aged only 51 years, died. Her 
passing was sudden and unexpected. 
Letters of condolence poured in from 
all quarters of the globe, from countries 
little known before the present war 
brought their names into the headlines, 
from missionaries whom Mary and her 
associates had somehow contacted and 
supplied. From a saintly nun who had 
labored for 37 years on a lonely South 
Sea island came this tribute to Mary 
Gockel that sums up best the story of 
her life and the feelings she had in- 
spired in all who knew her: “I read in 
the Mission Message about the accident 
that happened to Miss M. Gockel — 
and turning the page I saw the sad 
news of her death. R.I.P. . . . I must 
write and tell you what struck me most 
singularly, reflecting on her unexpected 
death. The accident happened while she 
was making preparation for the Mission 
Bazaar — and so soon after her return 
from Rome. — It seems her mission was 
ended. She had visited the Vicar of the 
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Lord and now the Lord Himself called 
her to her reward. 

“Some day Mary Gockel will prob- 
ably be canonized, for a great soul left 
this world when she died. We must be- 
lieve that she has gone to do for the 
missions, more than she could do here. 
Let us hope that she will send upon us 
and upon our missions, ‘Roses of Amer- 
ica’ like unto that great, youthful saint 
—the saint canonized just now by the 
Holy Father; the saint, likewise a great 
patroness of the missions, St. Teresa of 
the Child Jesus.” 

But the biggest question still remains 
unanswered: why did God call Mary so 
suddenly at the very height of her ca- 
reer, in the very midst of swirling activ- 
ity? What had been Mary’s prayer at 
the Grotto of Lourdes? How was it 
answered on her deathbed? 

She had been fatally injured while 
decorating St. Michael’s School hall in 
Milwaukee for a coming mission bazaar. 
Her foot broke through the board on 
which she was standing and she tumbled 


backward to the floor, fracturing her 
leg above the ankle and aggravating an 
internal condition from which she had 
been ailing for years. As she lay close 
to death, she whispered: “Now I have 
the answer of our Lady of Lourdes.” 
And she added: “I shall ask the doctor 
to give’ me less medicine and to let 
me suffer more.” This prosaic accident 
in a seemingly prosaic circumstance as- 
sumes proportions that are stupendous 
when one begins to examine the basic 
facts and the spirit of the victim. True, 
she had not died before a firing squad, 
nor starved in a famine-stricken village 
in the Far East, nor perished while ad- 
ministering to the victims of some dread 
disease. She died in the heart of civi- 
lized America, in a large and modern 
city, far from the pagan peoples she 
had striven to bring to Christ. But she 
died as a martyr of the missions, none- 
theless, laboring for their success, de- 
siring to suffer more, begging, we can 
justly surmise, for the privilege of mak- 
ing the supreme sacrifice for souls. 


Ss 


Underdeveloped 


On one of his missionary journeys in North Carolina, Father Price was 
travelling by stagecoach. Two elderly women manifested a great interest 
in him. Behind folded hands they whispered to each other their impressions 
of the strange creature occupying the next seat. Finally their curiosity broke 
out in this leading question: 

“Aren’t you a stranger in these yere parts?” 

Father Price put his thumb in his breviary. “No, I am a Tar Heel.” 

After more consultation: “Be you a papist priest?” 

“T am a priest of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Their curiosity still unsatisfied, out came the real question: 
zt “Ts it true that you popish priests have horns?” 

Solemnly the priest took off his hat and said: “Well you see, I am only 
a young priest.” And he pointed to a small pimple on his forehead. “Mine 
are just beginning to come out.” 

Their worst fears realized, the two women huddled together in the 
corner of the coach, while from the opposite corner many a chuckle inter- 
rupted the reading of the psalms. 

(Tar Heel Apostle by John C. Murrett, M.M.) 
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THE MAGNET OF TRUTH 





There is an irresistible attraction for truth in the mind of man. But there is 
repulsion too, when submitting to the truth involves hardship. That is the story 


of many a man’s religion. 





G. Day 


6 RUTH,” said G. K. Chesterton, 

“is a magnet with the powers of 
attraction and repulsion.” This state- 
ment of the great English writer seems 
to sum up his personal experience in 
wrestling for the possession of truth. 
His whole life was a prolonged quest 
of truth. His independent mind ardently 
loved it and honestly sought for it. The 
economic, social, political and religious 
problems of the day were the battlefields 
on which, day in and day out, shone the 
steel of his mighty and brilliant pen. 
Like David facing Goliath he often stood 
alone in the battle. The courage of his 
convictions was his support. But it was 
in the religious realm that the struggle 
was the longest and the toughest, and 
the victory, the greatest. Like Newman 
he had known the weight of century old 
prejudices and the prolonged torment of 
doubt. It is in his relation with religious 
truth that he wrote: “Truth is a magnet 
with powers of attraction and repul- 
sion.” To watch “this attraction and re- 
pulsion” at work in the writings of Ches- 
terton is perhaps what gives to them 
their greatest interest. The ultimate con- 
quest of his mind by the power of at- 
traction over that of repulsion gave to 
the Church a humble son and a valiant 
knight. 

The mind of man is made for truth. 
Truth is to the mind what love is to the 
heart. To search for truth, to grasp it, to 
possess it, is of the very core of our in- 
tellectual life. In its pursuit we may find 
difficulties. The road is not always clear. 
Doubt and uncertainty often overtake 
us. And yet the search goes on until 


finally our mental picture reflects ade- 
quately the objective reality. This equa- 
tion of the mind with reality is truth. 
The clear and sharp evidence of what 
we see is the criterion of its safe posses- 
sion. Were it to be otherwise the mind 
would be running in circles and never 
reach the object for which it exists. Man 
would be ever frustrated in those very 
activities of that essential faculty which 
makes him what he is and differentiates 
him from the animal. 


This explains the dynamic attraction 
of truth. The mind rises to it like the 
fish to the bait. It rests and rejoices in 
its possession. No joys are greater than 
those of the mind. The spirituality of 
the soul here asserts itself. Life is lifted 
to a higher plane. The serene atmos- 
phere of truth is to the mind what 
mountain air is to the lungs. It carries 
with it a sense of exhilaration. 

And what strength in_ truth! 
Once crystallized into convictions our 
thoughts become like the rock of 
Gibraltar. The tides of opinion sweep 
by, storms play upon its brow, but the 
rock stands firm. 


T IS in the religious realm that the 
attraction of truth is the greatest 
and most persistent. Who is God? Does 
He really exist? What are the relations 
of man to God? These questions ever 
challenge the mind of man. The reason 
of his own existence is involved in the 
answers to them. 


The magnetism of religious truth has 
in recent years been evidenced in the 
lives of many notable converts. Their 
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personal records have left us many 
touching illustrations of that attractive 
power religion has on man. Among 
them the most notable undoubtedly are 
those of the two great English converts, 
John Henry Newman and Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. 

The Apologia is the odyssey of New- 
man’s mind in its pursuit of truth. In 
that masterpiece of the English language 
we sense the gradual growth of the 
“Kindly Light” which led him step by 
step from the “encircling gloom” into 
the full day of Catholic doctrine. The 
capitulation of this master mind is one 
of the most striking illustrations of the 
drawing power of truth. 

The study of man and of his eco- 
nomic, social and political problems car- 
ried the great Chesterton to the same 
conclusion. Through the pages of his 
books and in his controversial articles 
one can see “the dawn of day” break- 
ing upon his beautiful and sincere mind. 
The forcible logic of his conclusions is 
inescapable. Although clothed in his 
own inimitable and paradoxical style it 
forces one to accept them or become a 
victim of his withering scorn. His clever 
witticisms and humorous sallies sparkle 
with light. They reveal the drift of his 
mind. All his writings reveal the slow, 
sure, consistent, conquering power of 
truth. His intellectual honesty forced 
him to submit to it. 


REAT was the power of attrac- 
GS tion truth had in the lives of 
these two great converts. But they also 
had known its “power of repulsion.” 
Their lucid and honest minds felt keenly 
the weight of its impact. The agony of 
their souls in this struggle for truth and 
the joy and peace which followed vic- 
tory reveal the most touching episodes 
of their life. 

Anglicanism had a powerful hold on 
Newman and Chesterton. The many 


friendships within its fold forced their 
claim upon them. The supranational 
character of the Church ran counter to 
that deep national atmosphere in which 
they had been educated and lived so 
long. The uncompromising stand of 
Rome in matters of doctrine appealed to 
their logical mind and yet at the same 
time repelled them. The last sermon of 
Newman, preached at Littlemore on 
“Parting of Friends,” gives us some 
faint idea of the silent tragedy this sep- 
aration meant. His farewell is brimming 
over with human pathos. He had come 
to the parting of the ways where “the 
attraction” is stronger than “the 
repulsion.” 

As to Chesterton, when that phase of 
thought came in which “man is trying 
not to be converted” he was filled with 
“that fear which attaches to all sharp 
and irrevocable decisions.” This fear re- 
mained until the very last. How well he 
himself analyzed the final step. “There 
is in the last second of time or hair- 
breadth of space, before the iron leaps 
to the magnet, an abyss full of the un- 
fathomable forces of the universe. The 
space between doing and not doing such 
a thing is so tiny and so vast!” 

Our two great converts had had for 
many years a silent and hidden admira- 
tion for the Catholic Church. Yet they 
“dreaded” this growing influence of 
Rome. They could hardly bring them- 
selves to believe that eventually they 
would some day capitulate to that truth 
of which she was the God-appointed 
guardian and teacher. 


HAT religious truth should have 

for certain minds a power of re- 
pulsion is a fact of every day experience. 
This fact may prove to some most dis- 
concerting. Yet when we take into con- 
sideration the influences that are at play 
in man’s life it becomes understandable 
and opens the door to “good faith,” 
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that imponderable element which plays 
such a tremendous part in the religious 
attitude of so many. 

“Tt is hard to penetrate through the 
layers of ideas that environment, tem- 
perament and education pile upon men’s 
minds. One has to bore through them to 
man’s real personality.” The education 
received in the home and in the school; 
the press that bandies historical false- 
hoods as accepted facts; public opinion 
so often openly hostile to the Church; 
false standards of living which run 
counter to the teachings of the Gospel; 
materialism and irreligion of our age; 
misconceived patriotism and _ national- 
ism; these are but a few of the influ- 
ences which help to give to religious 
truth “its power of repulsion.” But very 
often the most powerful cause lies in the 





Oddments on Health 


fact that it necessarily implies moral 
issues that affect the conduct of life, for 
morality presupposes a creed which 
gives to it its meaning, direction and 
sanction. The fear of having to live up 
to the accepted truth has, we know, kept 
many aloof from it. “Objective truth 
does not exist for a passionate man.” 


* * * 


“The truth of the Lord remaineth for- 
ever” (Ps. 116). Truth does not change. 
What was true yesterday is true today 
and will be true tomorrow. But the 
mind of man changes. It oscillates be- 
tween the attraction and the repulsion 
of that divine magnet. Happiness ob- 
tains when like the needle of the com- 
pass it remains steadily pointed to the 
pole of divine Truth. 





A new patient is admitted into our hospitals in the United 
States every two seconds, and an operation is performed on 
them every six seconds. Our registered hospitals have a capacity 


of 1,324,381 patients. 


xt In 1930, 14,836 mothers died in childbirth. In 1940, only Fea 


8,876. 


Tuberculosis is still the leading cause of death among 
the young, and heart disease among those who are past middle 


age. 





T houghts on Crime 





The following statistics on crime listed by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover are certainly food for grave thought. Every sixteenth 
family in the United States is exposed to the danger of 
robbery by armed thieves. In one recent year more than 12,000 

xt murders and 1,445,581 other grave crimes were committed. xt 

There is no tax assessment higher than that directed towards 
the control of crime in the United States; it is estimated that 
the criminal world costs every American citizen $120 every 
year. And 20 per cent of all the crimes committed are per- 
petrated by criminals who are not yet old enough to vote. 
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News from southern France, through THe Licvortan’s correspondent Chaplain 
E. F. Miller, was for the moment hilarious and triumphant last month. Read of 
his entry into Marseilles: 

“Where I sit, alongside a road, in a small wall tent, I can hear the steady roar 
and roll of the tanks and half-tracks (SP) as they move onward and upward, 
ever in greater volume and thundering power. The French don’t know what to 
make of such abundance of armor, and the Germans are running around in 
circles trying to get away from it. But like the ocean in anger it roars on, day 
and night, night and day, mopping up here, cleaning up there. Though we 
shouldn’t, we feel like a triumphant army now, and Pilsener’s Best on the 
Wilhelmstrasse is drawing closer and closer. We are made to feel triumphant 
by the French. Never in my life, never, I repeat, have I seen anything like it. 
Our unit was the very first American outfit in Marseilles. We were there before 
the city fell. When it fell, and we paraded through it with all our mighty guns 
and trucks, I thought we would be actually mobbed. The women all wanted to 
kiss us (imagine me!) the men, everybody, clung to our vehicles, and such a 
pandemonium broke loose that we were lost. Our Doctor (a young fellow by the 
name of Scanlon from Holy Cross and one of my closest and best friends) was 
in my jeep and a couple of gals threw their arms around him, and the only way 
he could escape was to cry out that he was married and had four children, 
although he’s not married at all. They all wanted to kiss him half a dozen 
times. I kept hanging on to the cross on my shirt collar and saying: “La Croix! 
La Croix! Aumonier! Aumonier!” They literally threw wine bottles (full) at us, 
and when we stopped for a while and I indicated that I would like to get 
cleaned up one man practically dragged me into his house to take a bath. A 
beautiful shower bath it was, too. The FFI were driving like mad all over, 
armed to the teeth with pistols and carbines. Such a time! 

“I stopped off at our C.SS.R. house for Mass wine (the first Redemptorist to 
enter the city) and I thought the Fathers would faint, so completely overjoyed 
were they at the arrival of the Americans. The minister of the house actually had 
beads of perspiration on his forehead, trying to serve me with everything the 
house had. Almost before I had my hat off, I had in my arms three bottles of 
very sweet wine, in fact (as the GI’s, together with your brother, attested after- 
wards) the best we’ve tasted in many months. We’ve moved on now, of course, 
and so far I can find only one priest (Father Donahoe, from Worcester) any 
place near me. When we were in Aix, we called on the Archbishop together, and 
he practically gave us the episcopal palace. Avignon, by the way, is pretty well 
destroyed. The Pope’s palace still stands.” 

A little later he writes: “It was rather sad to leave the land of the beloved 
5th Army, for we left there many memories that will long remain with us— 
the poverty, the complete breakdown of the enemy, and the unimaginable shat- 
tered ruins of the Italians and their homes; the blood, the courage, and the 
comrades that soak and make sacred the soil from Palermo to Leghorn; the 
shared hardships and the meager joys of fearsome nights and dark days. They’re 
all behind us now, months and months of them, and we’re in a country that 
seems full of good things. We have walked through much of it, and everywhere 
the land is full of fruit and tilled fields and good roads. The fallen Germans 
that we pick our way through are quickly buried or carried away to 
hospitals and everything soon takes on the appearance of peace... .” 
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IT PAYS TO HELP THE POOR 


E NEED never despair of the goodness of God as is evident from 
the following incident. 


A certain Senor Estebon Calvillo was known for his Christian charity 
to the poor. For many years he was in the habit of distributing half his 
income amongst the needy and this only ceased with his death. In his 
desk was found a manuscript which tells his story. 


“T was once a rich man but because of the political upheaval I lost 
everything I possessed. I was terribly depressed, for all my friends had 
left me. I prayed to God on my knees that He might help me to my 
feet again. I grew more despondent as my poverty increased. Finally 
in despair I wended my way to the river to put an end to my misery, 
for that seemed the only way out. Suddenly I heard the voice of a 
beggar at my elbow: ‘For God’s sake give me an alms.’ I laughed 
grimly and said to him: ‘You ask me for an alms when I am poorer 
than you? You seem well fed, whilst hunger gnaws at my vitals!’ ‘You 
are hungry? Why then I will share my bread with you,’ said the beggar. 


“T accepted my share of the bread and ate it ravenously. I felt new 
courage rise within me and my faith in mankind revived. ‘Friend,’ I 
said, ‘may God reward you. If ever I grow rich, I swear to seek you 
out and reward you.’ I asked his name and address. His last words to 
me were: ‘Never despair of God’s goodness and mercy.’ 


“With revived energy I began a new existence. I found work and 
advanced rapidly and after some years I was comfortably rich. Then 
remembering my oath and promise, I searched for that beggar to keep 
my promise, but in vain. He had vanished, perhaps he was dead. Then 
I resolved to adopt all the poor as my brothers and to divide half my 
income with them. Now that I am about to die. I bequeath my whole 
fortune to the poor and needy.” So ended his story. 


God was good to him and he in turn was good to God’s poor. What 
treasures he laid up for himself in heaven, where “neither moth nor 
rust can consume them!” 


Charity to the poor for God’s sake, pays heavy dividends. 
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Paragraphs 


The Sermon of the Mass 


One of the strongest arguments, of a secondary nature, for frequent and 
even daily attendance at Mass may be drawn from the fact that the most 
needed constant reminder in the world today is that of the necessity of 
sharing the Cross of Christ. His challenge still rings through the world: 
“Tf any man would come after Me, let him take up his cross daily and 
follow Me.” 

The world is divided into two great camps on the basis of these words of 
Christ. On the one hand there is the camp of those who hate and despise 
the Cross; who love sensuality because chastity means self-denial; who favor 
divorce, contrary to Christ’s words, because it eliminates the hardships of 
fidelity; who, in the words of Solomon, refuse not to their eyes and their 
hearts whatever they desire. On the other hand there is the camp of those 
who recognize always the pre-eminence of the soul, the authority of God, 
and the glory of denying the body and its senses when they seek things 
contrary to the spiritual goal. 

On the one hand there are those who recognize the tendencies toward 
evil in their fallen nature, which can be overcome only through the Cross 
of Christ shared in by the individual; on the other hand there are those 
for whom the cross, whether Christ’s or their own, is a stumbling block, a 
scandal, a thing to be avoided. 

Christ knew that unless His Cross were kept constantly before men’s 
eyes, even those of good will would forget it, reject it, slip gradually into 
the sensual ways of the world. So He provided that His Cross be ever- 
lastingly before the world, that from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, even to the end of time, the clean oblation of His own total 
sacrifice should be re-enacted before the world. That is the essence of the 
Mass. “As often as you do this, you shall show the death of the Lord until 
He comes.” The Mass presents, in mystical fashion, His broken Body and 
His poured-out Blood to the world. 

In every Mass, therefore, there is a dramatic representation for every 
Christian of how Christ suffered all, and in the name of His own suffering, 
asks that His suffering be shared. It is well worth one’s time and effort and 
sacrifice to attend Mass every day just to hear the words that are symboli- 
cally repeated by Christ every time He offers Himself anew: “If any man 
would come after Me, let him take up his cross daily and follow Me!” 


Plea for Hatred 


Recently the Holy Father directed an appeal to the English, who at the 
time were suffering the horrors and casualties caused by the robot bombs, 
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for resignation combined with forgiveness, charity, and mercy. Perhaps the 
all-time high in arrogance and pride was reached in the statements of a 
prominent British writer who took it upon himself to tell the Pope where 
to get off. 

A. P. Herbert, so-called wag of the British literati, speaking: “I count 
myself a Christian; but Christianity expounded on the higher levels today 
seems to be less and less distinguishable from feebleness of mind... . 
About forgiveness the British people require no lectures: they forgive and 
forget with fatal alacrity. But some erring sheep among us still associate 
forgiveness with contrition and repentance. It will be well enough to invite 
us not to be vindictive about flying bombs when flying bombs are no more 
and there has been some sign of repentance, if not retribution. . . . All this 
is highly important; for the literal interpretation of these same texts (Christ’s 
words enjoining mercy and love of enemies) did much to befog our minds 
and emasculate our policy in the years between the wars when our main 
fault was that we tried Christianity too hard; and there is grave danger 
that we may do it again.” , 

If the British Office of Propaganda is anxious to get to the bottom of the 
dislike for the British that is to be found in some quarters of the world, it 
need seek no farther. The answer is here, and Mr. Herbert is its spokesman. 
The whole world has felt a great sympathy for Londoners as they lived in 
terror of the unpredictable bombs; but the whole world will find its sym- 
pathy challenged by a greater sense of horror at such expressions of pride. 
There is a blasphemous conceit in the words: “We tried Christianity too 
hard; look what it brought us.” 

We suggest to Mr. Herbert that he do two things. The first is to take 
just a small dose of humility. It would be a salutary spectacle before the 
eyes of the whole world to see the harried Britisher in the midst of dodging 
hither and yon from death in the skies, now and then bending his knee 
and beating his breast and saying: “We have sinned; we have deserved our 
cross; Lord, be mericiful to us sinners.” The second thing we suggest is 
that Mr. Herbert disclaim spokesmanship for the British people as a whole. 
We know that he does not represent true British Christianity, but we also 
know that his words will foment prejudice against his nation. And we hate 
prejudice, against any race, nation, or people. 


Fidelity 


Day by day the stories become more frequent and insistent. Chaplains 
report they are the most common and violent causes of the collapse of serv- 
icemen’s morale, character, and will to be decent. Travelers can see them 
being enacted on trains, in places of amusement, wherever people gather 
together. They are the stories of infidelity on the part of wives whose 
husbands are away winning a war. 

Not to let it be thought for a moment that all servicemen should be 
suspicious of their wives, let it be said with emphasis that there are thousands 
who are loyal. Especially those who have strong Christian principles, who 
have been brought up to believe that infidelity in any form is the most 
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hateful and degrading mark on the character of a woman, whose love for 
their husbands is the most powerful influence, after the love of God, in 
their lives, are giving an example of what we would like to believe is one 
of the universal traits of American womanhood. But there have been enough 
cheaters and chiselers to make good people uncomfortably afraid that we 
are going the way of other nations that destroyed themselves. 

Maybe there are a few wives within reach of these words who can be 
saved from the line of conduct that leads to infidelity by a few sharp 
comments. If only one can be saved, the price of a whole issue of the 
LIGUORIAN would be a small price to pay for its achievement. 

Listen, wives of servicemen: 

Infidelity will leave a mark on your character that nothing will ever take 
away. You may repent and be forgiven; you may escape the punishment 
that would be yours if you were to die in your sin. But you will never be 
the same as before. You will know forever that you cheated God, your hus- 
band, and your children, and if only the knowledge remains, without the 
usual effects of weakness, callousness, hardness, and crudeness, it will always 
rankle in your soul. 

Infidelity is not usually the sin of a moment’s weakness. It is prepared 
for by undisciplined thoughts; it is rendered easy by compromise and hypoc- 
risy; it is actually precipitated by the words: “I can go so far and no farther.” 

Infidelity will never be the crime of a wife who knows she has no right 
to accept dates while her husband is away; who never lets loneliness induce 
her to look for male companionship; who recognizes no mandate in sym- 
pathy toward others to permit even “innocent” expressions of love or desire. 

Infidelity can be kept, perhaps, from a husband; it can never be kept 
from the mind of the wife who has indulged in it, nor from the mind of God. 


fe 


Political Prophecy of the Month ———-—— 


“This year the facts and the trend that is behind them are too clear to 
be missed. As a result, the final settlement, in November, hinges almost 
wholly — not on the question of whether the people understand the issue. 
It hinges on the question of whether — despite that understanding — enough 
of those subtle inducements by which people are driven to vote contrary 
to their convictions can be mustered to guarantee that that understanding 
will be canceled out. 

“This election, in other words, is not a contest between those who under- 
stand and those who do not understand. It is a contest between those 
who understand and those whose fears are greater than their understanding.” 
From an article by Stanley High in the Redbook entitled “The Basic Issue, 
as I See It.” 


If that’s the way you see it, Mr. High, we'll just settle for Dewey or 
Roosevelt. 





t-— 
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RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


III. Practice of the Christian 
Virtues (Cont.) 


4. Patience (Cont.) 


We must, finally, practice patience in 
temptations. Some cowardly souls be- 
come discouraged after long temptations, 
and even at times say: “Does God, 
then, desire my damnation?” No; God 
permits us to be tempted, not for our 
damnation, but for our good, that we 
may humble ourselves the more, and 
unite ourselves more closely to Him, 
by forcing ourselves to resist, re- 
doubling our prayers, and thereby ac- 
quiring greater merits for heaven. The 
angel said to Tobias: Because thou wast 
acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should prove thee. And St. 
Paul assures us: God is faithful and 
will not permit you to be tempted be- 
yond your strength, but with the tempta- 
tion will also give you a way out that 
you may be able to bear it. 

We should, however, beg our Lord to 
deliver us from temptations. But when 
they come, let us resign ourselves to 
His holy will, beseeching Him for 
strength to resist. St. Paul was troubled 
with carnal temptations, and he prayed 
to God to deliver him from them; but 
the Lord said to him: My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee; for strength is made 
perfect in weakness. In sensual tempta- 
tions, especially, the first precaution to 
be taken is to remove ourselves as far 
as possible from all occasions, and then 
immediately to have rpcourse to Jesus 
Christ for help, not trusting in our own 
strength. And if the temptation should 
continue, let us not cease to pray, say- 
ing: “Jesus, help me! Mary, ever Virgin, 


assist me!” The mere invocation of 
these all-powerful names of Jesus and 
Mary is sufficient to defeat the most 
violent assaults of hell. Of great help 
in such temptations, too, is the making 
of the sign of the cross. By the sign of 
the cross, St. Anthony, the Abbot, over- 
came similar attacks of the devil. It is 
also a very good thing to acquaint your 
confessor with your temptations. St. 
Philip Neri used to say: A temptation 
which is manifested is half overcome. 


5. Conformity to the Will of God 

Sanctity consists in loving God; and 
the love of God consists in fulfilling 
His holy will. He who is continually 
united with the will of God always pre- 
serves his peace of soul, for the divine 
will removes the bitterness from every 
cross. By saying, “God wills it so, God 
has so willed,” holy souls find peace in 
all their labors; for the book of Proverbs 
says: Whatsoever shall befall the just 
man, it shall not make him sad. You 
complain: “Everything goes wrong with 
me; God sends me all kinds of mis- 
fortunes.” Things go wrong with you, 
my friend, because you make them go 
wrong; if you were resigned to the will 
of God, all would go well, and for your 
good. The crosses which God sends you 
are misfortunes because you make them 
misfortunes; if you would only receive 
them with resignation, they would no 
longer be misfortunes, but riches for 
paradise. 

As regards the practice of conformity 
to the will of God, let us first of all 
resign ourselves in the sicknesses which 
befall us. Worldly people call illnesses 
misfortunes, but the saints call them 
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favors. When ill, we should certainly 
employ the means necessary for our 
cure, but we should always be resigned 
to whatever God disposes. And if we 
pray for restoration to health, let it al- 
ways be done with resignation. We shall 
never know how much we gain when we 
are ill by offering to God all we suffer! 
He who truly loves God does not desire 
to be cured so as not to suffer, but he 
desires to please God by suffering. This 
love it was which made the scourge, the 
rack, and the burning pitch sweet to 
the martyrs. But it is especially in mor- 
tal illness that we must be resigned. To 
accept death at such a time, that the 
will of God may be fulfilled, merits for 
us a reward like that of the martyrs, 
for they accepted death to please God. 
He who dies in union with the will of 
God dies a holy death; and the more 
closely he is united to it, the holier is 
his death. 

We must also unite ourselves to the 
will of God with regard to our natural 
defects, such as our lack of ability, 
weak health, bad sight, defects of body, 
and the like. Everything that we pos- 
sess is a free gift of God. Could he not 
have made us a fly or a blade of grass? 
A hundred years ago we were only noth- 
ingness. Then what more do we desire? 
Is it not enough that God has given us 
the power of becoming saints? Perhaps 
we have little talent, poor health; per- 
haps we are even poor and in want; 


yet we may still become saints through 
the grace of God if we but have the will. 
Think! How many unfortunate men 
have been damned because of their 
talents, their health, noble birth, riches, 
or beauty! Let us then be content with 
what God has done for us. Let us thank 
Him always for the good things He has 
given us, especially for having called 
us to the holy faith. This is a great 
gift, and one for which few are found 
to thank God. 

We must finally resign ourselves in 
every misfortune that may befall us, 
such as the loss of our property, the 
death of relatives, the failure of our 
expectations, and in the attacks and 
persecutions we may meet with from 
others. You may say: “But God does 
not will sin; how is it that I must re- 
sign myself when someone wrongs me, 
attacks and defrauds me? This cannot 
be the will of God.” How we deceive 
ourselves! God does not will the sin of 
your neighbor; he permits it. But he 
does will the inconvenience which you 
suffer because of this person. Hence, it 
is our Lord Himself who sends you that 
cross, though it comes to you by means 
of your neighbor. Even in these cases, 
then, you must embrace the cross as 
coming from God. Do not seek out a 
reason for such treatment. For St. Te- 
resa says: “If you are willing to bear 
only those crosses for which you see a 
reason, perfection is not for you.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


17. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, 1891- 

I. Life: William Thomas Walsh was born of Catholic parents in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut on September 2, 1891. Yale conferred on him the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1913, and years later Fordham awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. In 1914 he married Helen Sherwood. He has long been active in Catholic 
affairs and is an authority on the anti-Catholic movements in the United States. 
Notre Dame University bestowed on him the coveted Laetare Medal for his services 
to the cause of historical truth. He has worked on several newspapers and for some 
time has been Professor of English at the Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Il. Writings: Though he has written essays, poetry and one novel, Out of the 
Whirlwind, Walsh is primarily a historian of sixteenth century Catholic Spain. Spain 
of the Reformation days has been labeled as backward and decadent. Protestant 
prejudice has slandered Spain in the past just as it is doing today. Mr. Walsh him- 
self confesses that “the principal task of the historian today is to shovel off the 
rubbish that bigots have piled on the records of past centuries and to drag out the 
hidden truth into light.” He has helped us see the truth about Catholic Spain which 
the prejudiced eye of Prescott could not see. 

His history has taken the form of biographies of the great men and women who 
helped to form sixteenth century Spain. Isabella of Spain is the first book that he 
has written on this period. Later this was condensed into Isabella the Crusader, a 
shorter and less detailed treatment. Philip I] shows the true character of the much 
misunderstood husband of Mary Tudor. His latest biography is of the great Saint 
Teresa of Avila, the woman who helped to reform the Church in Spain and to begin 
the work of the counter-Reformation. 

Though these biographies fulfill all the demands of scholarship, they are not dry 
and dreary historical narratives. On the contrary, a wealth of picturesque detail and 
historical fact make these works very readable and entertaining as well as instructive. 

III. The Book: Many readers are more familiar with his latest biography of 
St. Teresa of Avila than with the earlier Isabella of Spain. This first history secured 
William Thomas Walsh prominence as an outstanding historian and authority on 
Spain. The role that the Queen had in fostering the voyage of Columbus to discover 
a new route to the Indies is well known to all. But here greater work lay in the 
unification of her own country. Walsh calls her the last crusader who drove the 
Moors from the shores of Europe. Once the Moors were expelled the task of 
uniting the various small kingdoms of the Spanish Peninsula could be completed. 
Isabella was not onlly a warrior and ruler but also a great Catholic. Part of each 
day was consecrated to prayer. Walsh makes Isabella of Spain stand out clearly in 
the pages of his book as a character all will admire. The Queen has found a worthy 
biographer in William Thomas Walsh. 
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Rating of Best Sellers 
(THROUGH COURTESY OF “BEST SELLERS”) 


I. Books that are suitable for family reading: 
Land I Have Chosen — Berlin 
What Manner of Man — Busch 
Onwards to Victory — Churchill 
God on a Battlewagon — Claypool 
MacArthur and the War Against Japan — Hunt 
Time for Each Other — Runbeck 
Pastoral — Shute 
Wingate’s Raiders — Rolo 
Look at the World — Harrison 
Blood Upon the Snow — Lawrence 
Miracle of America — Maurois 
Hanrahan’s Daughter — Purcell 
We Jumped to Life — Raf 
The Wounded Get Back — Maisel 
Born in Battle — Thomas 
The Way Our People Lived — Woodward 


II. Books that are suitable for adults only because of style or contents or because of some 
immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Treaty Ports — Abend 
The Road to Foreign Policy — Gibson 
Ann and the King of Siam — Landon 
George Bancroft — Nye 
The Great Decision — Shotwell 
Freedom Road — Fast 
Black Mail — Hoke 
Cluny Brown — Sharp 
Watching the World — Clapper 
Simone — Feuchtwanger 
The Red Cock Crows — Gaither 
Joseph the Provider — Mann 
Invasion Diary — Tregaskis 
What became of Anna Bolton? — Bromfield 
In What Torn Ship — Eaton 
Journey in the Dark — Flavin 
This Little Pig Stayed Home — Ethridge 
Treason — Gessner 
Lost Island — Hall 
I Never Left Home — Hope 
So Little Time — Murquand 
The Night is Ending — Ronald 
Rim of the Pit — Talbot 
Leave Her to Heaven — Williams 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of reader: 
Ride With Me — Costain 
Time Must Have a Stop — Huxley 
The Christ of the American Road — Jones 
Crazy Weather — McNichols 
The Condition of Man — Mumford 
Being Met Together — Wilkins 
The Brother — Wilson 
The Black Path of Fear — Woolrich 
The Signpost — Robertson 
Peter Domanig — White 
The Outnumbered — Hutter 
The Mocking Bird Is Singing — Mally 
Mom Counted Six — Gardner 
Contemporary Italy — Sforza 
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OCTOBER BOOK REVIEWS 
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The Controversy aroused 
by Sholem Asch’s The 
Apostle makes a work on 
the life of Saint Paul par- 
ticularly opportune. The 
picture that Asch draws of 
the great Apostle is false 
and distorted, no matter 
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is Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice. These seeds de- 
velop in an atmosphere of 
bitterness and distrust of 
the Jews so that grown 
men and women are pre- 
pared to receive the whole 
harvest of  anti-semitic 








how beautiful is the style 
that clothes the errors. Paul of Tarsus 
(Herder, 502 pp., $5.00) by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Holzner tells the story of the life 
and writings of Saint Paul. The 
special merit of this book lies in 
the fact that it is really a biog- 
raphy and not a mere commentary on the 
writings of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
events of his life are gathered from the Acts 
of the Apostles. To make a rounded picture 
the author makes liberal use of his wealth of 
knowledge of the profane history of the times. 
The Epistles are shown as letters written by 
the Saint in different circumstances of his life 
according to the needs of the infant Church. 
Even though this style is not as beautiful 
as Asch’s, still the book is clear and very 
readable. But it has the one great quality of 
truth that is missing in the book by Asch. A 
passing remark about the feelings of Saul over 
the stoning of Stephen is not too clear. The 
author does not approve of the translation of 
the text: “And Saul was consenting to his 
death” on internal reasons which are not 
convincing. His remarks on the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews leave some doubts 
whether he holds for the Pauline authorship of 
the letter. Despite these two defects in the 
book, it remains as a very clear and simple 
biography of the great Paul of Tarsus. 


Life of 
Saint Paul 


Anti-Semitism The Jewish problem has 
become very serious not 
only in Nazi-controlled Europe, but also in the 
United States. Rationing and selective service 
have occasioned many violent expressions of 
hatred among the people. The Jews are 
accused of evading the draft, or at least of 
selecting the non-combatant units of the army, 
and of cornering the market of rationed 
goods. 

Sigmund Livingston asks us this pertinent 
question Must Men Hate? (Harper, 344 pp., 
$2.50). He examines the causes and manifesta- 
tions of this hatred. According to the author 
the seeds of this aversion are sown in early 
childhood by an exaggerated picture of the 
responsibility of the Jews for the crucifixion of 
Christ, and by the caricature of the Jew that 


propaganda. Then men 
readily believe that Jews are guilty of ritual- 
istic child murder, are responsible for every 
disaster that afflicts mankind, and that the 
control of the wealth of the world is in the 
hands of the Jews. 

Mr. Livingston finds the causes of this 
hatred so surrounded by prejudiced feelings 
that men find it difficult to reason calmly 
about the matter. Much of the hostility arises 
from an unfortunate experience with an indi- 
vidual Jew. The whole race is then labeled as 
untrustworthy. The charges are answered by 
statistics that seek to prove that the Jews are 
patriotic and not hoarders of wealth. The 
book believes that it is not necessary for this 
hatred to continue in the minds and hearts of 
men. Combined cooperation between Jews and 
Non-Jews is essential for the eradication of 
this feeling of rancor. The Jews must repudiate 
any of their people who furnish some basis 
for this hatred; the Non-Jews must not seek 
to attribute the sins of a few to the entire 
race. 

What should we think of this book? In 
general it is calm and objective without too 
much special pleading. There is no doubt that 
a Catholic must agree that hatred for anybody 
is not lawful for anyone who professes to 
follow the all embracing Charity of Christ. 
The Popes have proclaimed in no uncertain 
language that Catholics can have no part in 
the hatred and persecution of the Jews. The 
author is to be commended for his clear 
statement of a vexing problem. 

Certain features of the book are objection- 
able. First of all, it is a historical fact that 
the Jews themselves and not merely a few 
“Quislings” among them were responsible for 
the death of Christ. The fact is evident. But 
it has not been made a reason for persecuting 
the Jews. The Catholic Church has followed 
her Divine Master Who prayed for those who 
nailed Him to the cross. Even today in her 
liturgy of Good Friday the Church sings a 
special prayer for the Jews who crucified their 
Messias. Secondly, in the introduction Mr. 
Livingston identifies belief with superstition 
by contrasting belief with the claims of reality. 
Thirdly, he can not resist making a sharp 
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remark about celibacy that betrays a gross 
misunderstanding of the matter. 

For a complete and factual picture of the 
Jewish problem the books of the Jewish con- 
vert, David Goldstein, should be consulted. 
Jewish Panamora and its companion volume, 
Letters of a Hebrew Catholic to Mr. Isaacs 
present a complete view of the problem. Before 
us now is Mr. Goldstein’s latest pamphlet, 
Jewish Problems (Radio Replies, 45 pp., 15 
cents) in which the same modern aspects of 
the situation are reviewed. Special considera- 
tion is made of the anti-Christian books by 
Sholem Asch. This booklet will supplement the 
overall picture contained in the books of the 
noted convert. 


Despite the diabolical cleverness 
of the Nazi persecution the Ger- 
man Catholics have preserved their 
faith. In fact there are the begin- 
nings of a Catholic revival in Germany. Rev. 
Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M., and other authors 
give us the basic ideas behind this movement 
in The Pastoral Care of Souls (Herder, 353 
pp., $3.00). To meet the modern hunger for 
a deeper life, Father Meyer warns priests that 
their pastoral care of souls demands profound 
knowledge and love of the spiritual life. The 
other writers deal with the Biblical movement 
among the laity, the use of the Liturgy and 
Christian Art, and Catholic Literature as 
manifestations of this need for a fuller spiritual 
life among the lay people. 

The articles show a wide grasp of contempo- 
rary issues. A word of introduction by the 
editor or translator would enlighten us more 
about the authors and the purpose of the 
compilation. This lack of a preface seriously 
hampers the good effects of the book. The 
book would have more actuality if it were not 
so limited in its application. 


German 
Catholic 
Revival 


Postwar 


Every serious minded per- 
Reconstruction 


son is discussing the nature 
of the world after this war. 
Everyone has some idea that he would like 
to see embedded in the plans that will help 
to mold the new world. But these plans, after 
all, depend on the basic thought and philoso- 
phy of those who formulate the blueprints of 
the treaties and settlements. Philosophy has a 
definite part to play in the formation of plans 
for international peace and security. In their 
annual meeting of last year the members of 
the American Catholic Philosophic Association 
considered the role of Philosophy in Postwar 
Reconstruction (Catholic University, 200 pp., 
$2.00). 

Archbishop Stritch, the host of the conven- 
tion, emphasized the fact that charity, which 
unites wills, is the basic factor in any perma- 


nent peace. Justice has the important task of 
clearing the obstacles to charity. Other articles 
deal with the need for the rediscovery of the 
real Godward nature of man, the necessity of 
recognizing the natural law as the sanction of 
International Law. There is also a very inter- 
esting treatment of some moral problems that 
will arise during the occupation of the con- 
quered nations. The three circumstances that 
justify the occupation of a defeated power are 
outlined. An unusual contribution is that of 
the eminent liberal philosopher, Ralph Barton 
Perry, who traces a possible way in which the 
forces of Liberalism may join with the Church 
in its fight for world peace. The articles are 
clear and scholarly. Some of the fundamentals 
behind any peace plan and reconstruction 
program will be learned by reading Philosophy 
in the Postwar World. 


To make St. Gerard Majella better known 
and loved as The Mothers’ Saint is the 
object of The League of St. Gerard. Its di- 
rectors have thus far published two booklets 
and issued a number of regular bulletins in 
order to spread far and wide the devotion 
to this powerful heavenly ally in a campaign 
against the forces of anti-life. The first of 
these, The Mother’s Saint, contains a brief 
account of his life and explains the work of 
the League, its degrees of membership, its 
privileges, together with reports on the efficacy 
of devotion to this saint. Prayers for mother- 
hood, for mothers in danger, for a sick child, 
as well as for other needs, and methods of 
making a Triduum or a Novena make this a 
truly handy booklet. 


On Life Prevention is the second booklet 
in the series. In it the evil of life-prevention 
is diagnosed along with the motives usually 
offered for this hateful practice, even by 
Catholics; the correct viewpoint is given. 
Above all, the place of St. Gerard in God’s 
plan for combating this vice is indicated. Both 
of these booklets are only 5 cents each, 12 
for 50 cents— and even less on larger orders 
—a price so low that all interested in over- 
coming this conspiracy against mankind and 
in introducing mothers to The Mother’s Saint 
can easily join in making St. Gerard Majella 
better known and loved. 


PAMPHLETS 


Company Keeping — May I Keep Company? 
(Juverna Press, Dublin, 47 pp.) is a popular- 
ization of Catholic Doctrine on company keep- 
ing by an Irish priest, Rev. John J. Gorey, 
C.Ss.R. In the form of a dialogue, the true 
explanation of the nature and dangers of 
courtship is expounded. The style is catchy, 
with special appeal to the conditions in Ire- 
land. The booklet is worthwhile. 
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Two Scotchmen were watching a football 
game; the one had a bottle, the other had 
only a thirst. The bottle man was talking 
very fluently anent his knowledge of the 
game, and what a fine player he had been 
himself. During the onesided conversation he 
helped himself very liberally to the contents 
of his bottle, whereupon the thirsty one said: 
“Weel, I notice ye’re a fine dribbler, but ye’re 
nae gude at passing.” 


The concert hall was crowded. The Irish 
attendant, unable to find a seat for the 
pretty young miss, explained the situation to 
her in the following words: “Indade, Miss, I 
should like to give you a sate, but the empty 
ones is all full.” 


* 

Little boy in the train: “Pop, what’s that 
man doing running up and down the car with 
his mouth open?” 

Daddy: “Sonny, that’s a Scotchman get- 
ting a free smoke.” 


* 

“The Prodigal Son” was the subject of the 
Sunday school lesson and the minister who 
had paused to listen to the children, was 
dwelling on the characters of the story. “Now 
amidst all the eojoyment,” said the preacher, 
“there was one to whom the preparation for 
the feast brought no joy; to whom the 
prodigal’s return brought no happiness; one 
who did not approve of the feast and had no 
wish to attend it. Now who can tell me who 
this one was?” 

Silence for several moments; then a hand 
was raised and a small sympathetic voice 
said: “Please, sir, it was the fatted calf.” 

* 

Fond Parent to Abe: “How much is two 
times two?” 

Abe: “Six, pappa.” 

: “No, Abie, that’s wrong. The answer 
is four.” 

Abie: “I know the answer, fader, but I 
wanted to see you bargain.” 

* 


President (at class meeting): “The chair 
does not recognize you, Miss White. Sit 
” 


“Oh you stuck up thing! I 
was introduced to you last week.” 


* 

It was on a sleighride. The cuddly sweet 
young thing heaved a deep sigh, for the ben- 
efit of the eligible young man at her side. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Smithkins?” 

She managed an artistic catch in her throat. 
“Nobody loves me and my hands are cold.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he comforted her. 
“God loves you—and you car sit on your 
hands.” 


They had plighted their troth and were 
talking things over. They both decided to be 
quite unlike other married couples — forbear- 
ing and long-suffering and patient with each 
other. 

“No!” said the man. “I shall not be like 
other husbands who get cross and bang things 
around if the coffee is cold.” 

“If you ever did,’ said the girl sweetly, 
“T would make it hot for you.” And the man 
is still wondering what she meant. 


* 


A Negro man was slowly shuffling down a 
lonely pike road in Mississippi. His clothes 
were worn out and patched in a hundred 
places, his toes stuck out of his shoes and his 
hat had holes in it like a shrimp net. He was 
whistling a joyful Blues and a blissful smile 
covered his face. A bustling white man hap- 
pened along. “Rastus, do you want to make 
a quarter?” he queried. “No suh, boss, thanks. 
I got a quarter.” 

* 


Mike and Pat went hunting. A big bird 
flew up in front of them, perched on a tree 
and disdainfully stared down at them. Pat 
drew a bead but Mike shouted: “Don’t 
shoot yit Pat, the gun ain’t loaded.” 

“Can’t help it, Mike—the bird won't 
wait.” 

* 


Mrs. Murphy turned to her husband. “Now 
that mother’s gone and left us, what sort of 
a tombstone would we be after getting her — 
a plain wan or something elaborate?” 

Her husband looked thoughtful. 
something good and heavy, acushla.” 


* 


There is the story about the two patients 
in a _ well-known institution for mental 
aberrations. 

One of them was hard at work up on a 
stepladder whitewashing the ceiling, and the 
second was down below doing the heavy look- 
ing-on. Finally he said, “Have you got a 
good firm grip on that brush?” 

“Sure,” said the first patient, “why?” 

“Because,” replied his friend, “I’m taking 
the ladder away.” 


“Well, 


* 
The lady movie-goer turned to the man 
sitting behind her. 


Lady: “Shall I remove my hat?” 

Man: “Please don’t. It’s funnier than any- 
thing I’ve seen on the screen.” 

Surgeon (to attendant): “Go and get the 
name of the accident victim so we can inform 
his mother.” 

Attendant: (three minutes later) “He says 
his mother knows his name.’ 
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ABOUT THE MOTHER'S SAINT — ST. GERARD MAJELLA 


In response to widespread demand, little booklets were printed 
containing prayers to St. Gerard — such as those for motherhood, for 
a mother in danger, for a sick child. Tens of thousands of copies have 
been distributed in a short time. Shortly thereafter, to heed a similar 
popular demand, The League of St. Gerard established its center for 
the United States at our offices in Oconomowoc, Wis. 


The League of St. Gerard was founded with ecclesiastical permis- 
sion to do battle against the vile forces of Anti-Life, to protect Chris- 
tian motherhood, and to make St. Gerard known, loved and invoked 
as “The Mothers’ Saint.” — And by the forces of Anti-Life we under- 
stand all forces, propaganda, movements, agencies or crimes that 
directly or indirectly attack the Christian family, or debase lawful 
motherhood. Thus in this category we include: Birth-control propa- 
ganda, practices or devices; human sterilization methods and prop- 
aganda; divorce legislation and propaganda. 


The League is primarily a spiritual organization, whose members 
invoke the aid of St. Gerard against all these forces — and endeavor 
to make his intercession and heavenly aid known to others. For this 
purpose too the League has had printed several booklets, and sev- 
eral times a year sends a bulletin to its members. 


May its work spread over the whole country! 


Booklets of The League of St. Gerard: 
, 
THE MOTHERS’ SAINT — by D. Ehman 
ON LIFE PREVENTION — by D. F. Miller 
A FATHER TALKS TO ANTI-LIFERS — by Jos. A. Brieg 


5c each — 12 for 50 cents 
































Motion Picture Guide 





Tue PiepceE: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 
Revised This Week 


Our Hearts Were Youn gand Gray 


Singing Sheriff, The 
West of the Rie Grande 


Previously Reviewed 


Adventure in Music 
Adventures of Mark Twain 
American Romance, An 
Bermuda Mystery 

Big Noise 

Bordertown Trail 

Boss of Boomtown 
Brand of the Devil 
Canterville Ghost, The 
Cowboy and the Senorita 
Crime by Night 
Dangerous Journey 
Dixie Jamboree 

El Jorobado 

Forty Thieves 

Fuzzy Settles Down 
Ghost Catchers, The 
Girl in the Case, The 
Going My Way 

Great Moment, The 
Gypsy Wildcat 

Heavenly Days 

Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret 
Hidden Valley Outlaws 
Hi ‘Good Lookin’ 


In Society 

Jamboree 

Lady Let’s Dance 
Land of the Outlaws 
Laramie Trail, The 
Last Horseman, The 
Louisiana Hayride 
Lumberjack 

Man from ’Frisco 
Marine Raiders 


Monastery 

Mr. Winkle Goes to War 
Mystery Man 

Navy Way, The 
Once Upon a Time 
One Mysterious Night 
Qutlaw Trail 

Pardon My Rhythm 
Partners of the Trail 
Pearl of Death 
Raiders of the Border 
Range Law 

Riding West 
Rustler’s Hideout 


Secrets of Scotland Yard 


Shake Hands with Murder 
Sheriff of Sundown 
She’s a Soldier, Too 
Silent Partner 

Silver City Kid 

Since You Went Away 
Sing, Neighbor, Sing 
Slightly Terrific 

Song of Bernadette 
Song of the Open Road 
Song of Nevada 

Sonora Stagecoach 
South of Dixie 

Spook Town 
Stagecoach to Monterey 
Sweet and Lowdown 


That’s My Baby 
Three Little Sisters 
Three Men in White 
Trail of Gunsight 
Trigger Trail 
Trocadero, 

Tucson Raiders 

Two Girls and a Sailor 
Twilight on the Prairie 
Utah Kid, The 

White Cliffs of Dover, The 
Wilson 

Yellow Canary. © 


Yellow Rose of Texas 











